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A REPORT TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Address by Secretary Acheson* 


Before me as we talk tonight is a stack of docu- 
ments about eight inches high. These are the 
agreements that were signed at Bonn and Paris 
last week.? 

These agreements touch the lives of every one 
of us. They represent the birth of a new Ger- 
many, a new Europe, and a new period in his- 
tory. They were created to strengthen the cause 
of peace. Pray God that they will succeed in 
that purpose. 

European statesmen of deep patriotism and 
broad vision brought wisdom and largeness of 
spirit to our work. I saw and heard them around 
our conference table last week. Men whose 
people, only a few years ago, were locked in the 
most desperate struggle were freely working to- 
gether to end the causes of these old conflicts. 

For many months they have been patiently 
working in hard, often heart-breaking negotia- 
tion, to harmonize the interests of all their people 
to meet the new dangers of the present and the 
future. 

Many times in history, victors have sought to 
impose a settlement by force and have failed. 

he striking thing about these two meetings in 
the capital cities of the two countries who have 
fought each other so bitterly in the past—France 
and Germany—was the free agreement of all upon 
measures that looked toward the future, and not 
toward the past... . 

What do these documents do? What do they 
mean to us? They boil down to three major ac- 
tions. 

One ends the Occupation of the German Re- 
ublic and returns Germany to the community of 
ree nations as an equal member. 

The second creates a European army, in which 


7Made over radio and television at Washington on 
June 2 and released to the press on the same date. 

?For a summary of the German contractual agree- 
ments, see BULLETIN of June 9, 1952, p. 888. 
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The Bonn Agreements and the European Defense Treaty 





Germany joins, to be part of the North Atlantic 
army. 

The third extends the guaranties of help against 
an armed attack to all the European army coun- 
tries from all the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation countries, in return for similar guaranties 
running the other way. 

Each one of the these actions is dependent upon 
the other two. Together they enlarge and 
strengthen the structure of peace which shelters 
and protects every one of us... . 


German Contractual Agreements 


Suppose we look first at the agreements relat- 
ing especially to Germany. This is what they 
will do. The Occupation in all of Germany not 
occupied by the Soviet Union will end. The sole 
exception to this is Berlin, where the situation 
requires us to maintain our full rights as an Oc- 
cupation power. 

The three Western Powers and the German Re- 
public reaffirm their abiding purpose to bring 
about a free and united Germany. In doing so 
both the interests of this united Germany and o 
the parties to this agreement are protected. 

The Federal Republic will control its domestic 
and external affairs. Limited and specific excep- 
tions to this relate to the fact that Germany is 
divided and faces dangers with which it cannot 
dealalone. So the foreign armed forces stationed 
in the Federal territory will cease to be Occupa- 
tion forces. Joined by German contingents in the 
European army, they will safeguard the freedom 
and security of Germany and the Western World. 

The German Federal Republic, in carrying on 
its internal affairs, will maintain the democratic 
rights of individuals and the Federal institutions 
already provided for in its constitution. In its 
foreign relations, it agrees to abide by the prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations, which 
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renounce aggression and the use or threat of force 
save in defense. 

The German Government will carry out a num- 
ber of programs already well advanced, such as 
breaking up cartels, compensating victims of Nazi 
persecution, caring for displaced persons and 
refugees, and many other matters. 

Finally, Germany will contribute to and par- 
ticipate in its own defense and the defense of 
Western Europe as an equal partner in the Euro- 
pean army. There will not be a national Ger- 
man army.... 


European Defense Treaty 


This brings us to the second major historic 
action of last week. 

Six nations—France, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg—have 
signed a treaty for the creation of a European 
Defense Community. I believe you will hear 
these initialsk—Epo—many times in the coming 
months. 

All the troops of these six nations—except those 
required for duty outside of Europe—will be 
under a common command, wearing the uniform 
of a European army. The soldiers of each na- 
tion will be formed into units of approximately 
division size. These will be poe Pin with simi- 
lar divisions of other nations into European army 
units of corps strength. Only at the corps level 
will the troops have the air support, the supply 
pict ds generally, what soldiers call the 
logistic support—to permit them to operate as 
self-sufficient units. 

This will provide a safeguard against the troops 
of any one nation being pulled out and used in- 
dependently. For the national divisions will not 
be able to operate independently. 

The European Defense Community will be 
closely related to Nato. The pnt, ee army will 
serve under General Ridgway as Supreme Com- 
. mander, alongside American and British forces, 
and the forces of other North Atlantic Treaty 
countries which are not members of Epc. 

But the European Defense Community is more 
than the European army. Not only will there be 
a common military budget and common purchase, 
production, and supply arrangements, but also a 
number of common political institutions in the 
defense field—a Council of Ministers, an Assem- 
bly, a Court of Justice, and a nine-man executive 
group with power above and beyond national 
power. 

Moreover, the treaty provides that the Assembly 
shall within 6 months propose a development of 
the present structure so that it may fit in as one 
element of a federal union in Europe. The pro- 
posal is to be promptly considered by a European 
conference. 

This is what makes the European Defense Com- 
munity not only a great present achievement but 
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A Tribute to High Commissioner McCloy 
Press Conference Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press June 4] 


Mr. McCloy, our High Commissioner in Germany, 
returned yesterday to testify before congressional 
committees. At this time I wish to pay tribute to 
him for his great achievement in the successful 
conclusion of the contractual agreements signed at 
Bonn. For many months he carried on personally 
the arduous negotiations which led to the agree- 
ments. His role in the development of the Schuman 
Plan, the European Defense Community, and of the 
Bonn conventions has been outstanding. He has 
shown vision and courage, and he has given the 
German people an excellent example of democratic 
integrity and statesmanship. 











the foundation for still greater achievement. 
Surely, to provide the means by which the old 
rivalry between France and Germany can be re- 
laced by united effort for a common end would 
in itself a great step forward. But the Euro- 
ac Defense Community, together with the 
chuman Plan, opens the practical way toward 
still broader economic and political unity in 
Europe... . 


North Atlantic Treaty Protocol 


The third important action of last week was the 
signing of an amendment to the North Atlantic 
Treaty.’ This extends to the Federal Republic 
of Germany, as a part of the European Defense 
Community, the same assurances as apply to areas 
covered by the North Atlantic Treaty. The Ger- 
man Republic, along with the other members of 
the Epc, has accepted corresponding obligations 
in.return. 

Now the safety of this whole area has been of 
deep concern to us for a long time. Every Ameri- 
can knows that a strong, free, and independent 
Europe as our partner and ally is of vital interest 
to us. The President and the Congress have 
stressed this time and time again. It is a goal 
upon which all of us regardless of party are 
agreed. So there must be no misunderstanding 
about how we would regard any act which would 
affect the integrity or existence of this Community. 

The President stressed this point, in his mes- 
sage transmitting these documents to the Senate 
earlier today.* 

“It is evident,” the President said, “that the 
United States has acquired a very great stake in 
the maintenance of the institutions and relation- 
ships thus established and would consider any act 
which would affect their integrity or existence as a 


* For text of Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty, see 
ibid., p. 896. 
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matter of fundamental concern to its own interests 
and security.” 

The British and French Governments joined 
with us in a declaration signed at Paris which 
makes the same point—* that these three Govern- 
ments will aed as a threat to their own security 
any action, from whatever quarter, which threat- 
ens the integrity or unity of the European De- 
fense Community. They have each expressed the 
resolve to station forces, as they deem necessary 
and appropriate, on the continent of Europe, in- 
cluding the territory of the German Republic. 

As to Berlin, the Three Powers made it abso- 
lutely clear that they would maintain armed forces 
there as long as their responsibilities require it. 
They reaffirmed—and I quote the words of the 
declaration—“that they will treat any attack 
against Berlin from any quarter as an attack upon 
their forces and themselves. . . .” 


Absence of “‘Secret’? Commitments 


The documents forwarded by the President to 
the Senate today state all the engagements we have 
entered into in these negotiations. We have given 
no “secret” or undisclosed commitments or guar- 
anties. Let me make that clear. Our whole pur- 
pose has been to give unmistakable and public 
notice of our intentions. The arrangements we 
have entered into threaten no one. They are 
wholly peaceful in purpose. They constitute an 
alliance for peace. 

Despite this, the Soviet Union has continued to 
stage in Berlin and along the borders of its zone a 
series of intimidating gestures. We shall meet 
these, and such other actions as may occur in the 
future, with quiet determination and steadiness. 
These actions of the Soviet Union shall not succeed 
in their purpose, which is to deflect or delay the 
continued progress of the European Defense Com- 
munity. The very extravagance of Soviet propa- 
ganda in recent days is an impressive tribute to 
the extent of this progress. 

The treaties signed last week set an important 
goal for the free nations. The achievement of this 
~- will depend upon prompt ratification by par- 

iaments and wholehearted support by the people 
of all the countries concerned. 

And nowhere will this be more important than 
in the United States. We know that the strength- 
ening of the free nations is essential to our secu- 
rity as well as to theirs and that without our sup- 
port it could not be done. 

The prompt consideration and ratification of 
these measures by the Senate and the strong sup- 
port of the American people for these historic de- 
velopments will send a message of encouragement 
to all our allies. 

In the year 1952, as in every year, our national 
security must be placed above all personal and 


‘For text of this tripartite declaration, see BULLETIN 
of June 9, 1952, p. 897. 
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party interests. The success of our leadership in 
the world will be profoundly affected by the sober- 
ness and resolution with which we approach our 
programs of defense and of mutual security. 

Generations of statesmen have vainly tried to 
achieve what was recorded in the actions at Bonn 
and Paris last week. These actions are not only 
historic for Europe but of importance to the entire 
world. 

These agreements upon principles and institu- 
tions, welding together free peoples for their de- 
fense and well-being, greatly advance the purposes 
to which all our efforts since the end of the war 
have been directed. 

The blueprints have been drawn; the founda- 
tions have been laid. The work of preparation 
and organization is over. The hour is at hand for 
affirmation and action. 


Assistant Secretary General 
for Defense Production of NATO 


The Department of State on June 4 released to 
the press the text of an announcement issued at 
Paris on that day by Lord Ismay, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and Vice Chairman of the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil. Following is text of the announcement : 


David Luke Hopkins, American business execu- 
tive, has been appointed Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral for Defense Production in the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization, Lord Ismay, Secretary 
General and Vice Chairman of the North Atlantic 
Council, announced today. 

Mr. Hopkins is expected to assume his new post 
by the end of June. In the absence of an Assist- 
ant Secretary General for Defense Production, 
the production activities of Nato’s international 
secretariat have been directed temporarily by 
William L. Batt, Minister for Economic Affairs 
in the American Embassy at London and former 
senior U.S. representative on the old Nato De- 
fense Production Board. Mr. Batt will continue 
to serve Nato until Mr. Hopkins assumes his post. 

The appointment of Mr. Hopkins completes 
Lord Ismay’s trio of assistant secretaries general. 
The appointments of Sergio Fenoaltea of Italy for 
political affairs, and of René Sergent of France for 
economic affairs, were announced on May 10. 


CORRECTION 


In the Butiertn of May 5, page 688, the fol- 
lowing line should be inserted beneath the head- 
ing “A Proclamation” in box at top of the 
page: “Released to the press by the White House 
April 28.” Footnote 2 should be omitted. 
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The World’s Awakening Peoples and Their Demand 


for Human Betterment 


by Isador Lubin 


US. Representative in the UN. Economic and Social Council 


I am going to talk to you today in terms of 
revolution. 

Don’t be alarmed—at least, not yet. The revo- 
lution that I’m going to talk about has been going 
on for over 300 years. It is the revolution in 
human affairs that has resulted from the consistent 
application of free inquiry and free enterprise to 
natural and to human problems. It is the revolu- 
tion by way of science and technology, a revolu- 
tion that has changed and will continue to change 
the basic fabric of our lives. The most spectacu- 
lar result of this revolution is the conviction of 
our generation that nature, yes, even human 
nature, is, in the larger part, controllable; that 
neither poverty nor disease are inevitable; that 
fatalism is an outmoded ethic; and that life, lib- 
erty, and the achievement of happiness are within 
the reach of all. 

In the twentieth century two powerful forces 
have merged that have put brakes on this revolu- 
tion, forces that have attempted to use it for pur- 
poses other than bettering the lot of mankind. 
One of these counterrevolutionary forces was 
fascism, which is still trying to raise its head in 
certain areas. The other is present-day commu- 
nism—especially the Soviet imperialist type. But, 
despite these, the continuing revolution goes on. 
It goes on in our own country. It goes on in 
Western Europe. Within recent decades, it has 
vastly affected the lives of people in the under- 
developed countries of Asia, Africa, the Middle 
East, and Latin America. 

It is upon the effect of this revolution on these 
underdeveloped countries and peoples that I want 
to draw your attention today. 

A few weeks ago the United Nations published 
the first report in history on the social conditions 
prevailing over the globe. It is over 400 pages in 


* Address made before the National Conference of Social 
Work at Chicago, on May 29 and released to the press by 
the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on June 4. 
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length? Some of it is technical, but much of it 
is very readable. 

And may I read just one short extract from that 
report. 


To an extent which might have seemed inconceivable 
even fifty years ago, there has come increasing recognition 
that 2,400,000,000 people have somehow to contrive to live 
together, and share together the resources of the earth; 
that the general impoverishment of any area is a matter 
of concern to all areas; and that the technical experience 
and knowledge acquired in rapidly changing industrialized 
societies have somehow to be made available to those 
communities that are less advanced and less well-equipped. 


The report quoted from a distinguished his- 
torian to the effect that in the broad sweep the 
twentieth century will be chiefly remembered in 
future centuries not as an age of political conflicts 
or technical inventions but as an age in which 
human society dared to think of the welfare of 
the whole human race as a practicable objective. 

This objective of over-all human welfare is not 
only a practical objective. It is also a vitally 
necessary one. As the report continues: 

Simultaneous with the growth of an international ethic 
of mutual aid, there has spread among impoverished 
peoples of the world an awareness—heiglitened by modern 
communications and movements of men—that higher 
standards of living not only exist for others but are 
possible for themselves. Fatalistic resignation to poverty 
and disease is giving way to the demand for a better life. 
The demand is groping and uncertain in direction, charged 
with conflicting emotions regarding the old and the new, 
but it is nonetheless a force that is establishing an irre- 
versible trend in history. 

And there we have the nub of our problem. 
People everywhere, and especially in the under- 
developed countries, no longer accept hunger, 
disease, and misery with fatalism or despair. 
They demand that their conditions be improved. 

Thus the revolution which has affected us for 


over 300 years is now changing them. It is a 


*“Preliminary Report on World Social Situation,” 
U.N. doc. E/CN.5/267, dated May 12, 1952. 
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revolution that has brought hope and a greater 
degree of good will between peoples than has ever 
existed before. But it has also brought problems, 
formidable problems. 

As the Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, has 
noted, these problems are of as great importance 
and perhaps of even more continuing importance 
than the current conflict that is raging between 
the Soviet Union and the free world. Upon their 
adequate solution hangs the possibility of peace 
not only in this century but in the next. 

Now what are the problems that arise out of 
the impact of what we have called the continuing 
revolution upon the people of the underdeveloped 
countries? There is, in the first place, the appall- 
ing conditions under which most of these people 
live. There is, secondly, the false but glitterin 
promises held out to them by Soviet agents. And, 
thirdly, there are the explosive forces of national- 
ism, often accompanied by memories of cruel 
— discrimination, which also feed into Soviet 

ands. 


The Life-and-Death Matter of Food 


Let’s take a look at the first problem. One of 
the primary results of the continuing revolution 
is, of course, demographic. As the U.N. report 
states, the population of the world has now grown 
to some 2 billion 400 million persons. It is grow- 
ing at a rate that exceeds 1 percent per year. The 
new population amounts annually to from 26 mil- 
lion to 32 million. This is about equal to the 
population of Spain. It is considered likely that 
the peak of acceleration which has been going on 
for two decades now has been reached. But even 
at the present rate of growth the population 
problems are immense. 

Associated with this population problem is one 
that is equally dangerous, that is, the wide dis- 
parity in the conditions of life among these nearly 
21% billion persons. Half the population of the 
world lives in Asia, but they receive only 11 per- 
cent of the world income. In North America, 
which contains about 10 percent of the population, 
the people earn nearly 45 percent of the world’s 
income. Africa has 8 percent of the population 
and 3 percent of the income; the remainder of the 
world—Europe, the Soviet Union, and Oceania— 
has 25 percent of the population and 40 percent 
of the income. And the tragic fact is that these 
disparities are widening rather than narrowing. 

Sixty percent of the world’s population depends 
on agriculture for a livelihood, but in underde- 
veloped countries the percentage ranges up to 80 
percent. In many instances these farmers are 
crowded to the point where the so-called rural 
population is packed into what virtually consti- 
tutes an endless village. In Japan despite the 
enlightened land-reform program initiated there 
under the American Occupation an average of 698 
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persons live on every square kilometer of culti- 
vated land. In Egypt 500 persons live on each 
square kilometer in the Nile Valley. On the is- 
land of Java in Indonesia the density is 360 per- 
sons. The comparable figure for the United 
States is 21 persons. 

In such circumstances life is bitter and hostile, 
and, where it is not bitter and hostile, when press 
and radio bring new concepts and new ambitions 
to these teeming millions, such conditions become 
the breeding ground for violent revolution of 
which the Soviets are the prime exponents in the 
present age. But of this more later. 

The first and most important problem which 
confronts these people is the life-and-death mat- 
ter of food. And to compound this problem is the 
fact that restoration of destruction, both in Eu- 
rope and Asia, caused by World War IT still has 
not been fully completed. This damage was not 
only to the land. Livestock and machinery were 
destroyed and carried off, buildings burned, stor- 
age capacity destroyed, processing plants ripped 
up, and the skills of the people diverted. In Asia 
production of rice, which constitutes 70 percent 
of the food in that area, still is 214 percent below 
prewar levels. In contrast the ——- is 
10 percent. Europe with the aid of the Marshall 
Plan and, more recently, of Mutual Security funds 
has shown the best come-back. Still despite in- 
creased output in the United States and Canada, 
food production per person the world over is to- 
day less than it was before the war. 

So we have three items on the negative side of 
the balance; namely, enormously increasing popu- 
lation; dangerous diversities among conditions of 
life; and, despite all the improvements that have 
been brought to bear, dangerous underproduction 
of food. 

Hand in hand with these goes a more positive 
item ; namely, world-wide improvement in health. 
Modern methods of medicine and the treatment 
of disease have contributed to a lowering of death 
rates, which in some instances, Puerto Rico, for 
example, have dropped as much as 50 percent in 
a relatively few years. The discovery of DDT 
and similar chemicals has made it possible to 
eliminate malaria from Italy, Brazil, and Ceylon. 
These are actual accomplishments. Yet 300 mil- 
lion persons still continue to suffer from malaria, 
and, of these, 3 millions die annually. The dis- 
covery of penicillin has enabled attacks on other 
mass diseases. Yaws, which once was rampant 
over most of the land area between the two tropics, 
now can be stamped out at a modest cost per 
person. 

Developments such as these have the effect of 
increasing total population. But, and this is the 
hopeful side, these developments can at the same 
time be a factor in increasing the food supply. 
A farmer free of malaria is better able physically 
to attend his crops. 

I have mentioned merely the principal aspects 
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of the broad panorama of how the world lives. 
I have not mentioned the very severe shortage of 
housing, a shortage which contributes to such 
basic ills of society as disease, delinquency, and 
other maladjustments. It is estimated that the 
world housing deficiency amounts to 180 million 
dwelling units. 

Nor have I mentioned other special problems 
that still confront many countries as a result of 
the war. In Yugoslavia, for example, 600,000 out 
of 6,000,000 children, that is to say, one out of 
ten, have lost one or both parents. 

Nor have I mentioned the refugees who have fled 
or been driven from their homes—by the Nazis 
before and during the war, and later by the Soviets 
and their satellites. 

The facts that I have sketched, however, both 
the positive and the negative, are the source of 
a world-wide development upon which I touched 
earlier. This development might be termed the 
revival of hope and the demand for human better- 
ment among the poorest people in the world. This 
demand for betterment—a direct result of the con- 
tinuing revolution—marks the destruction of 
fatalism among these people. Individuals whose 
ancestors accepted poverty and early death as 
inevitable have now become conscious of the fact 
that there are in existence new tools and new skills 
to combat their misery. Progressively they are 
becoming aware that with the developments of 
modern science and modern know-how, and with 
their own inherent skills and ingenuity, their con- 
ditions can be made to improve. 

To me, the mere statement of these facts is suffi- 
cient evidence that the American people cannot 
go on blithely unaware of them. For in this 
demand by the underdeveloped peoples for higher 
standards of living there lies a great challenge 
and also a great peril for the United States and 
the free world generally. 


Perils for the U.S. and the Free World 


Let us look at these perils. The first, I think, 
is familiar to allofus. It comes from the attempt 
by the Soviet Union to persuade these awakening 
peoples that only under communism can their 
hopes for human betterment be achieved. “Land 
for the landless,” the Communists cry. To suffer- 
ing peasants, landless and burdened with debt, this 
cry is greeted sympathetically. For how are these 
peasants to know the falsity of these Soviet 
promises? That Communist-style land reform 
leads not to the individual homestead and free- 
dom, but to collectivization and forced labor? 
And the Communists have other slogans, all of 
them hand-tailored to area requirements, and all 
of them attractive to the awakening peoples of 
the world. 

Prof. A. S. Bokhari, Pakistan’s permanent rep- 
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resentative to the United Nations, recently told a 
oup of students that “A hungry man will choose 
our sandwiches instead of four freedoms.” In 
saying this, Professor Bokhari oversimplifies a 
very complex problem. Still it points to a truth 
which needs to be dramatized. Arguments deal- 
ing with individual freedom do not directly im- 
prove the peasant’s conditions of life. If he, or 
anyone else, be he a teacher, or even a social 
worker, is to be immunized against the promises of 
Communist propaganda, the free governments of 
the world must have an action program in which 
these people can see with their own eyes that their 
lot is improving. 

That is the first problem: How to immunize 
these hundreds of millions of people against the 
glittering promises that are daily made to them— 
promises that lead, not to individual dignity and 
spiritual freedom, but, as the Chinese and East 
European peoples are now discovering, to slave 
camps and regimentation. 

But above and beyond the Communist problem 
there lies a danger that I think too few of us have 
considered. For even if the Soviets were to col- 
lapse tomorrow, the problems that confront people 
of the underdeveloped countries would not disap- 
pear. And even if Soviet totalitarianism came to 
an end, the wretchedness that —- in so many 
parts of the world, if allowed to continue, could 
result in a series of new ideologies that in the light 
of the next century might make the totalitarian- 
isms of this century seem pale. 

These are the two perils that confront us, one 
from the Communists and the other from ideolo- 
gies to come. But in the very nature of these 
perils there are opportunities. For from the rev- 
olution that has brought us these perils there has 
also come the insight and the demand that free 
governments collaborate with each other in the 
solution of these problems. We have the tools 
with which to do this. We need only intensify 
their use. 

But unless we in the United States appreciate 
the need for such intensive use in its fullest mean- 
ing, and act accordingly, it is clear that the revolu- 
tion I have described will take courses which are 
inimical, and even disastrous, to the one we our- 
selves in large part initiated. 

The tools, methods, and resources to prevent 
this are primarily those already available in the 
underdeveloped countries themselves. Their ac- 
celerated use depends less on the expenditure of 
billions of dollars than on employing the billions 
of hands which are now unemployed or wastefully 
employed. Their accelerated use depends on our 
ability to stimulate in these peoples the spirit of 
unfettered inquiry and independent enterprise 
which has helped us so much in the solution of our 
own problems. We must help give them confi- 
dence in their own ability to help themselves. By 
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our faith in the ability, ingenuity, and dignity of 
the individual, we have built and are continuing 
to build for ourselves, a strong and humane so- 
ciety. With our help, others can do the same. 

This is a formidable problem, of course. But, 
on balance, it is much less formidable than the 
problem we will face if the Soviets succeed in 
absorbing these peoples; or, indeed, than the prob- 
lems we would ultimately face if some other and 
equally vicious ideology were to supplant the So- 
viet brand. 


Fostering Individual and Social Growth 


The problem is particularly formidable because 
the art of helping people in a way that strengthens 
rather than weakens their ability to help them- 
selves is not readily learned. It is much easier to 
do things for people than to show them how to do 
things for themselves—to hand them bread rather 
than to help them arrive at a stage where they can 
raise their own wheat and make their own flour. 
However, in the process of assisting people to im- 
prove their conditions of living, it is often possible 
that a single person can be a leavening influence 
for an entire community. For example, he can 
stimulate people to define for themselves what 
problems most concern them. He can arouse 
hopes that those problems are soluble. And, 
when people are ready to act, he can put them in 
touch with the specialized facilities or services that 
will help toward a successful outcome. 

The sort of person to which I refer might be 
considered, to use a social-welfare term, “a com- 
munity organizer,” or perhaps a more accurate 
term would be “a community consultant.” But, 
whatever the term, he should be a person who has 
the ability and skills—agricultural, educational, 
public health, and social welfare—to foster indi- 
vidual and social growth and to work with organi- 
zations and groups. 

And it is here, if I may say so, that you, as ex- 
perts in social welfare, come in. In the years to 
come, what has been called the revolution of ris- 
ing expectations among the people of the under- 
developed countries will have an important effect 
on your own profession. By this I mean that to 
cope with the mass problems of a humanity, num- 
bering in the billions, requires a revolution, both 
in our social-welfare methods and in our social- 
welfare training programs. Nowhere on earth 
are social-welfare techniques so far advanced as 
in the United States. Our case workers reach to 
the heart of the family, to the individual, to the 
particular mental or physical illnesses with which 
a family may be afflicted. They seek and find the 
intimate, personal causes of maladjustment and of 
poverty. We area rich and highly developed na- 
tion. We can afford these things. 
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But in dealing with the underdeveloped masses 
of humanity, these methods will not work. The 
man or the woman who goes to India, or Iraq, or 
Brazil, or Burma finds he has no time for pains- 
taking personal investigations. He must become 
a general practitioner in social welfare. He must 
literally roll up his sleeves and pitch in. He must 
himself demonstrate how to dig a sewer or how to 
bathe a baby. His every move must count toward 
the objective of improving the health or the hous- 
ing or the literacy of an entire village or an entire 
region. 

The problems of these areas are immense. The 
world has neither the skilled manpower nor the 
money to send specialists in psychiatry, in juve- 
nile delinquency, in health ne sanitation to teach 
large numbers of people in underdeveloped areas 
to approach their problems in the way we do ours. 
That sort of thing may be possible 50 years from 
now. It is not possible today. 

What is required today is what I have called 
general social-welfare practitioners. The individ- 
ual worker who can adapt himself to strange sur- 
roundings in a strange country, who can sense the 
needs of the community and awaken the interest 
and energy of the inhabitants to a sustained effort 
in their own behalf, that kind of person is the one 
who is most needed in the fight against the misery 
that is so widespread. 

In appraising these problems, and your relation 
to it, you must reread your own history; you must 
take yourself back over half a century, to the days 
of Jane Addams at Hull House, right here in Chi- 
cago. You must go back to Lillian Wald at the 
Henry Street Settlement House in New York, and 
Robert Woods at South End House in Boston. I 
ask you to recall their methods, along with those 
of the other founders and early general practi- 
tioners of community welfare. These old-timers 
among the pioneers of your profession went to 
work as though they were moving into a disaster 
area. They saw the immense need, and they 
pitched into the job with the aim of accomplish- 
ing as much as possible, as soon as possible. In- 
telligence and simple ingenuity were their tools, 
together with their belief that, if given a chance, 
men and women of many different varieties can 
accomplish wonders for their own good. 

The same spirit and unlimited resourcefulness 
were required of social workers in the first operat- 
ing agency of the United Nations; namely, Unrra, 
when they had to deal with the miseries of millions 
of refugees and displaced persons. 

A similar challenge is presented to American 
social workers and schools of social work today, 
a challenge presented to us by our own sense of 
humanity and by the sufferings and needs of un- 
counted millions of people. 

But beyond that, there is the fact that unless we 
do something about these people, and do it quickly 
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and efficiently, they may succumb to temptations 
and ideologies that will be a threat to our own 
way of life. 

Thus we are faced not with a single but rather 
a double challenge to our intelligence and good 
will. With all our strength, we must help in the 


Memorial Day at Antietam Battlefield 


by Carlisle H. Humelsine 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration * 


This is a solemn day, in a solemn time, at a 
solemn spot. Probably like many of you here 
today, I grew up not far away, in my case in 
Hagerstown, and in the course of the years I have 
come here many times. 

As a boy, I was deeply awed by the accounts 
of the terrible battle which took place on this 

ound 90 years ago—September 17, 1862—the 

loodiest day in the whole War Between the States. 

Terrible as that day was, and terrible as the 
succeeding years of that war were, it can still teach 
us a lesson which can hearten and strengthen us 
in the struggle in which we are engaged today. 
Here at Antietam, men were fighting for a differ- 
ence of principle. Each side believed its cause 
was just in the eyes of the Lord, and each side 
fought gallantly and fiercely for what it conceived 
to be liberty and the right of the individual to 
choose his own form of government. 

History has ewe which side was right. And 
the lesson we have learned is this: ile brave 
men may fight over an interpretation of principle, 
once that fight has been decided honorably the 
wounds of war heal cleanly. 

We, today, know you can compromise on an in- 
terpretation, but we know equally well you cannot 
compromise on principles. We are not a warlike 
people, and we are willing to go to great lengths 
to avoid that horror which is war, and particularly 
that unimaginable horror which is modern war. 
But we are resolutely prepared to face this catas- 
trophe rather than abandon the great twin bases 
of freedom and justice upon which our country 
and our whole way of life have been built. War 
is hell, but it is still a hell preferable to that vacant 


* Address made at Antietam Battlefield, Md., on May 30. 
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task of resisting oppression—from whatever 
source. And, with all our strength, we must help 
emancipate men and women from the bondage of 
hunger, disease, and ignorance. Both are vital. 
Success in one will contribute to success in the 
other. 


purgatory of the heart and mind over which the 
evil spirit of communism presides. 


Peace To Guarantee Freedom Against Aggression 


The struggle today is not over a difference of 

rinciple. It is a struggle between men who be- 
oe in God and Right, and men who deny God, 
deny His teachings and who worship only the in- 
human and atheistic ideal of power for power’s 
sake. 

On this Memorial Day commemorating “old, 
unhappy, far-off things and battles long ago,” it 
is sad indeed that we cannot gather together only 
to pay tribute to the warriors who helped make 
peace possible. Instead, we must remind our- 
selves that once more we are engaged in battle, 
and while it is not yet a total war, it will, only 
through resoluteness and courage, not become one. 

We have that courage, and we have that resolu- 
tion. We know our enemy; we know that there 
is no wickedness of which he is not capable. We 
know, too, that the one thing he fears and respects 
is strength. George Washington said long ago 
that “to be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace.” Peace is 
what we are striving for with all our might, but 
peace doesn’t just happen. Nor is peace merely 
the absence of global war. The kind of peace we 
want is not the peace of a garrison state; it is not 
a “peace at any price,” bought by surrender of our 
beliefs and liberties. We want a peace in which 
free men and nations are guaranteed freedom 
against aggression. We can only achieve that 
peace if we and our allies, the freedom-loving 
nations of the world, are collectively so strong that 
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the Communists will realize that aggression will 
bring down upon them total destruction. 

We are building that strength through our other 
alliances with the free nations of the earth. I say 
to you with the most heartfelt conviction that we 
cannot go it alone in building up the strength 
that we need. 


Importance of Collective Action 


We are following the advice of George Wash- 
ington by seeking to preserve _— through 
strength. We are building the collective strength 
of the free nations, because we know that the way 
to — today lies in collective action. 

nder the United Nations, we have joined with 
other governments to build a North Atlantic de- 
fense system. In the Pacific we have negotiated 
security pacts with Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Philippines, as well as with Japan. We are 
cooperating closely with neighbors in the Western 
Hemisphere under the Organization of American 
States. 

In Korea we have joined arms with other mem- 
bers of the United Nations to stop aggression. 
We had to do it to stop the Communists in their 


tracks, and we did it in the fervent hope of pre- 
venting World War III. The aggressors have 
learned a bitter lesson, and the tangle with Ameri- 
can strength and power in Korea is teaching the 
Communist a lesson he will long remember. 

Regardless of how much the Korean situation 
looks like a frustrating stalemate—even as Antie- 
tam was frustrating to Lincoln—it is well to re- 
member that we have shown the world that we 
still have in us the metal of those brave and gal- 
lant wearers of the blue and gray whose memory 
we commemorate today. We have demonstrated 
morally, economically, and militarily that we do 
not have to and will not bow down to the atheist 
Caesars (and I do mean Stalin and company) 
whose goal is world enslavement. 

We have strength and the will and ability to 
create that even greater strength which is the only 
deterrent to the Communist nightmare of world 
domination. Our convictions are sound, and we 
have unlimited faith in our free way of life. 

In closing, I can only say that I believe every 
one of the brave, true men whose memory we honor 
today would have said to us: “Confront the atheist 
challenge with God’s will and a well-stocked 
arsenal.” 


Korea and the Explosion of a Communist Delusion 


by John J. Muccio 
Ambassador to Korea* 


In these venerable halls, following the First 
World War, we hopefully debated Wilson’s four- 
teen points, “making the world safe for democ- 
racy,’ and the League of Nations. Following 
graduation, I went direct from here to the Depart- 
ment of State. There I saw the Washington Naval 
Treaty and the Nine Power treaty come into being 
under the wise and experienced guidance of Secre- 
tary Hughes. As a consequence of those great 
events, my generation went forth absolutely con- 
vinced that there was too much organized intelli- 
gence in the world to permit the outbreak of 
another world war. 

This conviction, however, soon faltered. Dur- 
ing my 2 years in Germany from 1924 to 1926, 
there were already visible the first signs of the 
totalitarian blight which was to descend on that 


1 Address made at Brown University, Providence, R. I., 
on May 30 and released to the press on the same date. 
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country. Not long afterward, in February 1932, 
I saw modern military might smash into Shanghai, 
obliterating alike military defenders and civilians 
in its way. President Barbour visited Shanghai 
just at that time, and we both toured the scenes of 
destruction—shocked at the bloody footprints of 
brute force loose in this “enlightened” era. 
Ostrichlike, most people failed to understand and 
face up to the tragic sequence of events that fol- 
lowed—the Rhineland, Ethiopia, Sudetenland, 
= Munich—leading finally to the Second World 
ar. 

Once faced with the reality of war, however, 
we put forth a magnificent effort and obliterated 
Axis totalitarianism. But with our victory we 
disarmed, under popular pressure, and returned 
to the hope that an era of international peace had 
been achieved. But the Soviet Union did not dis- 
arm, did not carry out its wartime commitments, 
and increasingly menaced the free world. 
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Under these increasing signs of Soviet aggres- 
siveness some of us began to have misgivings, and 
farsighted leaders warned us all of the danger. 
President Truman in 1947 warned us of the threat 
to Greece and Turkey, and Congress responded by 
enacting aid programs which saved Greece from 
chaos and bolstered Turkey against Soviet pres- 
sure. In 1947 and 1948 Congress again responded 
to the request of the President and mee aid 
to help strengthen the free world economically in 
such efforts as the Marshall Plan. And in 1948 
and 1949 Congress readily responded to an- 
other call and started providing for the restora- 
tion of some of the military power that had been 
allowed to wither after 1945. However, it was 
not until naked aggression in faraway Korea 
brutally shook us that we, as well as the free world, 
became fully aware of the threat before us. Once 
more, when the chips were really down, we rallied 
in time to stop the aggressors. 

Some people had the impression that whenever 
communism and democracy tangled, communism 
inevitably won. Korea has exploded that delu- 
sion for good. The free world has administered 
two resounding defeats to communism in Korea 
since 1945. 

The first victory is little known to the world. 
From 1945 to 1950, the Communists extended 
themselves to the utmost to undermine the demo- 
cratic nation that was developing in South Korea. 
The Communists failed. The South Koreans won 
that struggle in every sphere; political, economic, 
and ideological. After failure to subvert the Re- 
public of Korea, the Communists decided to resort 
to armed aggression. 

This led to our second—or military—victory. 
Some timid souls feel uncertain of this victory. 
They do not consider knocking aggressors back 
beyond their starting line to be victory. They say 
there is no victory because our troops are still in 
Korea and we are still negotiating for an armis- 
tice. They do not realize that our military pur- 

ose has been perfectly accomplished in Korea 
in a conflict that will be a milestone in man’s long 
struggle for enduring peace. I shall come back to 
this point later. 


Background for Korean Question 


For the moment I should like to deal with the 
mistaken impression that the United States has 
no policy in Korea. Korea has probably been 
more discussed in the past 10 years than any other 
world problem except Germany. The Korean 
question was first raised at Cairo in 1943. It was 
discussed at Potsdam in 1945 and still later that 
year at Moscow. It was one of the first problems 
to be laid before the National Security Council. 
It has been discussed at each General Assembly of 
the United Nations since 1947; in the first two 
meetings the United States position was ably ad- 
vanced by one of the principal exponents of bi- 
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se aagge in foreign affairs, John Foster 
ulles. Congress has debated and appropriated 
funds annually since 1945 for the bolstering of 
the infant Republic of Korea. Before and since 
the outbreak of hostilities, numerous congressional 
parties have visited Korea. In December 1949 
alone, there were five congressional groups, one of 
which included our grand fellow alumnus, Sena- 
tor Green. There is no area in foreign affairs 
where our policies have been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed in public. At the MacArthur hearings last 
year, our every past act, present decision, and 
future intention was aired for the benefit of the 
American public—and our enemies as well. An 
man has a right to say he does not agree wit 
our policy, but certainly no one is justified in say- 
ing that the United States has no policy in Korea 
or that it is not known. oy 

I should like to go back a bit, before outlining 
briefly the first victory over communism in Korea, 
and recall to you that Korea in the eighties and 
nineties was victimized in a power struggle in- 
volving China, Japan, and Russia. At that time 
the younger generation of Koreans was struggling 
against a corrupt, inefficient, decadent monarchy. 
Japan took over, and from 1905 to 1945 used all 
her talents to deKoreanize Korea. The Korean 
people had hardly been exposed to modern 
thought, education, scientific and technical ad- 
vances until 1945. The Japanese denied Koreans 
any administrative or managerial part in govern- 
ment, education, finance, industry, or mining. 
Under the Japanese, a good proportion of the 
Koreans had never set foot in any school. As a 
result, when the Japanese hierarchy was removed 
in 1945, the Koreans had few leaders, few up-to- 
date standards, or an adequate way of life that 
they could fall back upon. All this is by way of 
background for my subsequent remarks. 


The First Victory 


Our early postwar policy in Korea was to reach 
an understanding with the U.S.S.R. (which 
occupied the northern half of Korea), set up a 
provisional government and let the people work 
out their own destiny, with the benefit of U.S. aid. 
In 1947, when it was clear that no progress could 
be made in negotiations with the Soviets, we sub- 
mitted the Korean problem to the United Nations. 
As a result, free elections observed by U.N. repre- 
sentatives were held throughout South Korea (the 
Soviets had rejected such elections in North 
Korea) ; the Republic of Korea was founded under 
the auspices of the United Nations; and the United 
States undertook a program of limited aid to 
enable Korea to develop a viable national economy 
and a security force sufficient to maintain internal 
stability and deter aggression. 

By June 1950 the Koreans in the Republic were 
not only producing enough food for themselves 
but, in addition, they were able to export 100,000 
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tons of rice. Industrial production, mining, and 
transportation showed steady increases. Schools 
were constantly being opened. Educational 
standards gradually improved. But the new 
Government faced many problems. From the 
start the internal struggle for power between 
the executive and the legislature was intense. 
However, it was and still is subject to public de- 
bate. Korea had not yet attained New York or 
London standards of journalism, but the press 
was able to criticize the Government and the 
assembly and bring the people’s attention to bear 
upon unsatisfactory developments, particularly 
unwarranted police activities. Foreign corre- 
spondents were ever present to keep the world 
informed. Krom 1947 on, there has also been a 
U.N. commission to observe the development of 
democratic process. In other words, the Korean 
Republic was not born full-grown. However, a 
workable form of modern democratic government 
with the classic checks and balances was being 
molded out of the crucible of events as they 
affected Korean character and capabilities. I 
consider this a phenomenal record of progress in 
such a short time, when one is mindful of the 
fact that the Communists were doing their best 
throughout this entire period to disrupt life in the 
young Republic. 


The Second Victory 


Now about the second—and better known—vic- 
tory. The Communists shocked the world with 
their brazen aggression the morning of June 25, 
1950. They were confident of a quick, easy con- 
quest. Everything was in their favor—surprise, 
knowledge of the inexperience of the forces in the 
south, their own proficiency bolstered by units 
battle-hardened in the Chinese Communist armies 
and trained in World War II by the Soviets. 
They expected to capture the Government at Seoul 
in the first few days and —— by force what 
they had failed to accomplish by cunning and 

ile. 

“— they were foiled. The outmatched Re- 

ublic of Korea Army fought tenaciously. The 
eons people remained loyal. There was not a 
single important act of sabotage during the whole 
period of the initial onslaught or the Pusan perim- 
eter days; and no Korean Army unit deserted to 
theenemy. Need we better proof of the antipathy 
of the South Koreans toward communism ? 

By their magnificient resistance, the forces of 
the Republic of Korea gave us time to bring our 
forces into action. President Truman boldly re- 
sponded to the call of the United Nations by com- 
mitting American air and sea, and later, land 
forces. I am sure that all Americans were proud 
of this courageous decision to stand up to aggres- 
sion. Fifty-three nations of the free world had 
voted for the U.N. resolution and 46 of them 
contributed materially. Soon land, sea, and air 
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forces from 16 free nations were welded into one 
of the most magnificient collective fighting forces 
the world has ever seen. 

There appears to be apprehension in some quar- 
ters that the Communists are about to make a 
much greater effort in Korea. I am absolutely 
convinced that they threw in everything they were 
able to at the time of their onslaughts of April 
and May 1951. Under General Ridgway, the 
gallant U.N. Army smashed the first ; under Gen- 
eral Van Fleet, the second. Exploding the myth 
of Chinese Communist military invincibility was 
the greatest single blow that has been struck at the 
vauntings of world communism. 

I am not implying that the global struggle has 
been won, but I am emphasizing that we have 
stopped them on one battlefield that they chose 
themselves. We have prevented their overrun- 
ning us. We have bought time and the oppor- 
tunity to increase our carelessly depleted strength. 
Now it is up to us to use that time intelligently 
and eg ig to build upon the gains we 
have made in Korea, and to make the free 
world’s bulwark against Communist imperialism 
ere 

here probably has never been a more cruel or 
more destructive conflict. I do feel, however, that 
never has our standard been raised for any more 
righteous or worthwhile cause. 

t was not a choice between fighting in Korea 
in 1950, or never fighting at all. If we had not 
resisted aggression in ion in 1950, we might 
well have been fighting much closer home and on 
a much broader front today. 

Korea was a postwar Pear! Harbor that aroused 
and awakened the free world to the true nature 
and temper of Communist imperialism. It 
brought forth the real vitality of the United Na- 
tions and put to the test its basic principle of 
collective security. It has thrown the Com- 
munists’ timetable off balance and given them 
plenty of cause to question their dogma of Com- 
munist invincibility. 

Korea —_ to all countries of the world 
threatened by aggression that, if they resisted, 
they could look to the United Nations for support. 
If we had let the Republic of Korea go down, no 
other country in the world could have had any 
assurance that it, too, might not be sacrificed to 
the aggressors. All over the world, governments 
might have considered it wise to come to terms 
with Communist imperialism. Instead, the free 
nations of the world can say as a result of Korea: 
“Aggression against one of us is aggression against 
all of us.” 


A Model for Asian Peoples 


I have already referred to the successful re- 
habilitation program carried out by the Republic 
of Korea with our assistance from 1948 to 1950, 
before the Communist aggression. As a result of 
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the successful repelling of that aggression, we 
can look forward to the reinstitution of that re- 
habilitation program, so tragically interrupted. 
The U.N. General Assembly has now charged 
this task to the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency (UNKRaA). I am confident that 
with cooperation between UNxra and the Repub- 
lic of Korea, that country can become a model to 
other Asian — a place to convince Com- 
munists and “doubting Thomases” that democracy 
is a vital force that can and does do more for 
man than any other system of government. 
One of the great benefits to the free world de- 
riving from Korea is the time gained to have our 
Point Four, the Stem (Special Technical and Eco- 
nomic Mission), the Colombo Plan, and the U.N. 
Technical Aid Programs take effect throughout 
Asia. In this century, scientific progress has 
brought us to the point where mankind for the first 
time can wipe poverty and human misery off the 
face of the earth. The Communists have neither 
the means nor the will to do this. We have not 
only the means but also the will, and as a result of 
the Korean action we are proving to the Asian 
se who their true friends are. As a result of 
orea the Asian peoples have gained time to work 
out, with our assistance, their own national des- 
tinies. Our aid programs link scientific progress 
with political freedom. Scientific progress and 
political freedom, working together, can open such 
a future as mankind has never imagined. If that 
future is ever realized, the successful U.N. action 
in Korea will have proven a milestone on the way. 
The United States has played a vital role in 
Korea in the past 7 years. I, for one, am proud of 
that role. From the time Korea was first liberated 
from the Japanese, the efforts of the U.S. Govern- 
ment have been directed toward bringing about a 
free, independent, and peaceful Korea. These ef- 
forts have been rendered ineffective by the refusal 
of the Kremlin to cooperate first with the United 
States, and then with the United Nations. The 
peace was broken by Communist aggression. It 
could be restored even now if there were any gen- 
uine desire on the part of the Communists to re- 
store it. Whether or not peace is restored is now 
dependent entirely on them. In the meantime, 
with the military success won by the U.N. Forces 
in Korea, we are in a position, as General Van 
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Fleet said recently, to outfight or outsit the Com- 
munists. 

Many yearn for a signed and sealed document 
that would assure peace between the Communist 
and the free world. In the present state of affairs, 
hoping for this kind of peace settlement is wishful 
thinking. It is similar to the lad who feels that 
with his diploma he will have no further need to 
study or work to succeed in life, or the man who 
thinks he can live happily ever after by the simple 
act of putting a ring on a girl’s finger. 

I am just as sorry as you are that these things 
are notso. We have learned from bitter experience 
what it takes to overcome the obstacles in our way. 

I have been reviewing for you some of the high 
points of that experience, trying to set them in 
true perspective so that we know more surely the 
path we must follow in the future. Having re- 
pelled aggression in Korea, we know now that 
when forces such as Communist aggressive im- 
perialism are loose in the world, it is suicidal folly 
to drop one’s guard, to disarm before potential 
aggressors. If we had learned nothing else from 
our experience in Korea, the free world’s struggle 
there would have been worthwhile. But we have 
accomplished and learned much more. The fact 
that I stand here and address you without the 
probability being greater now than in 1950 that 
the world will once more be plunged into total 
war is the reason why I say to you in all confidence 
and hope that free men everywhere have been 
successful in Korea. 


Communiqués Regarding Korea 
to the Security Council 


The Headquarters of the United Nations Com- 
mand has transmitted communiqués regarding 
Korea to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions under the following United Nations docu- 
ment numbers: S/2615, April 28; S/2618, April 
29; S/2620, April 30; S/2621, May 1; S/2625, 
May 6; S/2627, May 9; S/2630, May 12; S/2632, 
May 14; S/2634, May 14; S/2635, May 16; S/2636, 
May 19; S/2637, May 15; S/2639, May 20; S/2640, 
— 21; S/2641, May 22; S/2643, May 23; S/2644, 

ay 26. 
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U.S.-Korean Economic Coordination Agreement 


[Released to the press May 24] 


An agreement on economic coordination be- 
tween the Republic of Korea and the United 
States, acting as Unified Command under the 
resolutions of the United Nations, was signed on 
May 24, 1952, at Pusan, Korea. Clarence E. 
Meyer, appointed by the President to head the 
mission that negotiated the agreement, signed on 
behalf of the United States. Accompanying the 
agreement was a note to the Republic of Korea, 
which set forth the manner in which the United 
States will reimburse the Republic of Korea for 
local currency drawn for military expenditures 
of U.S. Forces. 

The purpose of the agreement is to provide the 
framework for an effective joint effort of the 
Unified Command and the Republic of Korea to 
create economic conditions which will assist the 
military effort, which has been threatened by the 
current inflation. Under the agreement a com- 
bined Economic Board will be established which 
will be the main organ for developing joint 
measures necessary for economic stabilization. 

The United States in its capacity as Unified 
Command will continue to provide basic relief 
supplies to Korea to the extent available, while the 
Republic of Korea will take the internal measures 
necessary to stabilization. The agreement pro- 
vides for the effective use of foreign exchange 
resulting from the reimbursement a the local 
currency used to support the military effort and 
resulting from exports from Korea. 

The agreement is subject to appropriate modi- 
fication or termination as responsibilities of the 
Command are assumed by the U.N. Korean Re- 
construction Agency. 

Under the note, the United States will pay to 
the Republic of Korea in the near future approxi- 
mately 35 million dollars, as payment for local 
currency used by U.S. Forces in Korea since the 
first of this year. The Korean Government has 
agreed that the money will be used to import es- 
sential commodities into Korea to serve the needs 
of the Korean people, which will exercise a coun- 
terinflationary effect. In addition, the United 
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States will pay the Republic of Korea on a 
monthly basis for local currency sold to troops 
and, so long as the present situation prevails, will 
pay 4 million dollars per month on account for 
local currency used for bona fide military require- 
ments. Final payments will be subject to later 
negotiation, and the payments on account will be 
contingent upon reasonable efforts on the part of 
the Republic of Korea to achieve economic and 
financial stability in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the agreement on economic coordina- 
tion. Settlement for local currency used by U.S. 
Forces for military requirements prior to the first 
of this year is indefinitely postponed. 

Following is the unofficial text of the agreement: 


WHEREAS by the aggression of Communist forces the 
Republic of Korea became in need of assistance from the 
United Nations; 

AND WHEREAS the United Nations by the resolution of 
the Security Council of June 27, 1950, recommended that 
menbers of the United Nations furnish such assistance 
to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel 
the armed attack and to restore international peace and 
security in the area; 

AND WHEREAS the United Nations by the resolution of 
the Security Council of July 7, 1950, recommended that 
members furnishing military forces and other assistance 
to the Republic of Korea make such forces and other 
assistance available to a Unified Command under the 
United States ; 

AND WHEREAS the United Nations, by the resolution of 
the Security Council of July 31, 1950, requested the 
United Command to exercise responsibility for determining 
the requirements for the relief and support of the civilian 
population of Korea and for establishing in the field the 
procedures for providing such relief and support; 

AND WHEREAS it became necessary to carry out collec- 
tive action against aggression on Korean soil; 

AND WHEREAS pursuant to the July 7, 1950 Resolution 
of the Security Council the Unified Command has desig- 
nated the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command, 
to exercise command responsibilities in Korea ; 

AND WHEREAS the Unified Command has already fur- 
nished and is furnishing substantial assistance to the 
Republic of Korea ; 

AND WHEREAS it is desirable to coordinate economic 
matters between the Unified Command and the Republic 
of Korea, in order to insure effective support of the mili- 
tary forces of the United Nations Command, to relieve the 
hardships of the people of Korea, and to establish and 
maintain a stable economy in the Republic of Korea; all 
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without infringing upon the sovereign rights of the 
Republic of Korea ; 

Therefore, the Republic of Korea and the United States 
of America acting pursuant to the resolutions of the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations of July 7, 1950 and 
July 31, 1950 (hereinafter referred to as the Unified 
Command) have entered into this agreement in terms as 
set forth below: 


ARTICLE 1 


Board 


1. There shall be established a combined economic board, 
hereafter referred to as the Board. 

2. The Board shall be composed of one representative 
from the Republic of Korea and one representative 
of the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command 
(Crincunc). Before appointing its representative each 
party shall ascertain that such appointment is agreeable 
to the other party. The Board shall establish such sub- 
ordinate organization as may be necessary to perform its 
functions and shall determine its own procedures. It 


shall meet regularly at an appropriate location in the~- 


Republic of Korea. 

3. The primary function of the Board shall be to promote 
effective economic coordination between the Republic of 
Korea and the Unified Command. The Board shall be the 
principal means for consultation between the parties on 
economic matters and shall make appropriate and timely 
recommendations to the parties concerning the implemen- 
tation of this agreement. Such recommendations shall 
be made only upon mutual agreement of both representa- 
tives. 

The Board shall be a coordinating and advisory body; 
it shall not be an operating body. 

4. The Board and the parties hereto will be guided by 
the following general principles: 


A. The Board will consider all economic aspects of 
the Unified Command programs for assistance to the 
Republic of Korea and all pertinent aspects of the economy 
and programs of the Republic of Korea, in order that each 
of the Board’s recommendations may be a part of a con- 
sistent overall program designed to provide maximum 
support to the military effort of the Republic of Korea, 
and develop a stable Korean economy. 

B. It is an objective of the parties to increase the 
eapabilities of the Republic of Korea for economic self- 
support so far as is possible within the limits of attain- 
able resources and consistent with the attainment of 
fiscal and monetary stability. 

C. Successful conduct of military operations against 
the aggression of the Communists is the primary consid- 
eration of the parties. Accordingly the Command pre- 
rogatives of the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations 
Command, are recognized, and the Commander-in-Chief, 
United Nations Command, shall continue to retain all 
authority deemed necessary by him for the successful 
conduct of such operations and the authority to withdraw 
and to distribute supplies and services furnished under 
this agreement in order to meet emergencies arising during 
the course of military operations or in the execution of 
civil assistance programs. On the other hand, the pre- 
rogatives of the Government of the Republic of Korea are 
recognized, and the Government of the Republic of Korea 
shall continue to retain all the authority of a sovereign 
and independent state. 


5. The Board shall make recommendations necessary to 
insure (A) that the expenses of the Board, and the ex- 
penses (i. e., local currency (won) expenses and expenses 
paid from assistance funds) of all operating agencies 
established by the Unified Command or the Republic of 
Korea to carry out assistance programs under this agree- 
ment, shall be kept to the minimum amounts reasonably 
necessary, and (B) that personnel, funds, equipment, 
supplies and services provided for assistance purposes 
are not diverted to other purposes. 
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ARTICLE 2 


The Unified Command 


The Unified Command undertakes: 

1. To support the recommendations of the Board to the 
extent of the resources made available to the Unified 
Command. 

2. To require the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations 
Command, to designate his representative on the Board 
and to furnish to the Board such personnel and other 
necessary administrative support from the United Nations 
Command as the Board may recommend. 

3. To furnish to the Board timely information on all 
civil assistance programs of the Unified Command and 
on the status of such programs. 

4, Within the limitations of the resources made avail- 
able by governments or organizations to the Unified Com- 
mand, to assist the Republic of Korea in providing for 
the basic necessities of food, clothing, and shelter for 
the population of Korea; for measures to prevent epi- 
demics, disease, and unrest, and for projects which will 
yield early results in the indigenous production of neces- 
sities. Such measures and projects may include the re- 
construction and replacement of facilities necessary for 
relief and support of the civilian population. 

5. To ascertain, in consultation with the appropriate 
authorities of the Government of the Republic of Korea, 
the requirements for equipment, supplies, and services for 
assisting the Republic of Korea. 

6. To provide for the procurement and shipment of 
equipment, supplies, and other assistance furnished by 
the Unified Command; to supervise the distribution and 
utilization of this assistance; and to administer such 
assistance in accordance with the above cited resolutions 
of the United Nations. 

7. To consult with and to utilize the services of the 
appropriate authorities of the Government of the Re- 
public of Korea, to the greatest extent feasible, in drawing 
up and implementing plans and programs for assisting the 
Republic of Korea, including the employment of Korean 
personnel and the procurement, allocation, distribution 
and sale of equipment, supplies and services. 

8. To carry out the Unified Command program of as- 
sistance to the Republic of Korea in such a way as to 
facilitate the conduct of military operations, relieve hard- 
ship, and contribute to the stabilization of the Korean 
economy. 

9. To make available in Korea to authorized representa- 
tives of the Government of the Republic of Korea appro- 
priate documents relating to the civil assistance programs 
of the Unified Command. 


ARTICLE 3 


Republic of Korea 


The Republic of Korea undertakes: 

1. To support the recommendations of the Board. 

2. To designate the representative of the Republic of 
Korea on the Board and to furnish to the Board such per- 
sonnel and other necessary administrative support from 
the Republic of Korea as the Board may recommend. 

3. To furnish to the Board timely information on the 
economy of Korea and on those activities and plans of 
the Government of the Republic of Korea pertinent to the 
functions of the Board. 

4. While continuing those measures which the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea has endeavored heretofore 
to make effective, to take further measures to combat 
inflation, hoarding, and harmful speculative activities; 
to apply sound, comprehensive, and adequate budgetary, 
fiscal and monetary policies, including maximum collect- 
ing of revenue; to maintain adequate controls over the 
extension of public and private credits; to provide requi- 
site and feasible pricing, rationing and allocation con- 
trols; to promote wage and price stability; to make most 
efficient use of all foreign exchange resources; to maxi- 
mize the anti-inflationary effect that can be derived from 
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relief and other imported essential commodities through 
effective programming, distribution and sales; to provide 
the maximum efficiency in utilization of available produc- 
tive facilities; and to maximize production for export. 

5. With reference to assistance furnished under this 
agreement: 

A. To provide operating agencies which will develop 
and execute, in consultation with operative agencies of 
the United Nations Command, programs relating to re- 
quirements, allocations, distribution, sale, use and ac- 
counting for equipment, supplies and services furnished 
under this agreement; to submit to the Board budget 
estimates of the expenses of such Republic of Korea 
agencies ; to include such estimates in the national budget ; 
to defray those expenses from the resources available to 
the Government of the Republic of Korea including, where 
the Board so recommends, such funds as may be made 
available under clause 7 D (2) of this article; and to 
insure that such expenses are kept at a minimum. It is 
intended that such expenses will be defrayed from the 
general account revenues of the Republic of Korea when 
the economy of the Republic of Korea so permits. 

B. To permit the Commander-in-Chief, United Na- 
tions Command, to exercise such control over assistance 
furnished hereunder as may be necessary to enable him to 
exercise his responsibilities under the above cited resolu- 
tions of the United Nations. 

C. To achieve maximum sales consistent with relief 
needs and to be guided by the recommendations of the 
Board in determining what equipment, supplies and serv- 
ices are to be distributed free of charge and what are to 
be sold. 

D. To require Republic of Korea agencies handling 
equipment and supplies furnished under this agreement 
to make and maintain such records and reports as the 
Commander-in-Chief, United Nations and/or the Board 
may consider to be necessary in order to show the import, 
distribution, sale and utilization of such equipment and 
supplies. 

E. To impose import duties or charges or internal 
taxes or charges on goods and services furnished by the 
United Nations Command only as recommended by the 
Board. 

F. To permit and to assist the authorized representa- 
tives of the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Com- 
mand, freely to inspect the distribution and use of equip- 
ment, supplies, for services provided under this agreement, 
including all storage and distribution facilities and all 
pertinent records, 

G. To insure (1) that the people of Korea are in- 
formed of the sources and purposes of contributions of 
funds, equipment, supplies, and services and (2) that all 
equipment and supplies (and the containers thereof) made 
available by the Unified Command to the civilian economy 
of the Republic of Korea, to the extent practicable, as 
determined by the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations 
Command, are marked, stamped, branded, or labeled in a 
conspicuous place as legibly, indelibly, and permanently 
as the nature of such equipment and supplies will permit 
and in such manner as to indicate to the people of the 
Republic of Korea the sources and purposes of such 
supplies. 


6. With reference to the assistance furnished under 
this agreement which is to be distributed free of charge 
for the relief of the people of Korea, to insure that the 
special needs of refugees and other distressed groups of 
the population are alleviated without discrimination 
through appropriate public welfare programs. 

7. With reference to assistance furnished under this 
agreement which is to be sold: 


A. To sell equipment and supplies at prices recom- 
mended by the Board, such prices to be those designed to 
yield the maximum feasible proceeds. 

B. To sell equipment and supplies furnished under 
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this agreement for cash, unless otherwise recommended 
by the Board. If the Board should recommend that any 
such equipment and supplies may be sold to intermediate 
parties or ultimate user on a credit basis, the amount and 
duration of such credit shall be no more liberal than those 
recommended by the Board. 

C. To establish and maintain a special account in 
the Bank of Korea to which will be transferred the bal- 
ance now in the “special United Nations aid goods deposit 
account” at the Bank of Korea and to which will be de- 
posited the gross won proceeds of sales of all equipment 
and supplies (1) furnished under this agreement or (2) 
locally procured by expenditure of won funds previously 
deposited. 

D. To use the special account established in C above 
to the maximum extent possible as a stabilizing device 
and as an offset to harmful monetary expansion. To this 
end withdrawals from this account shall be made only 
upon the recommendation of the Board, only for the 
following purposes, and only in the following order of 
priority : 


(1) For defraying reasonable local currency costs 
involved in carrying out the responsibilities of the Unified 
Command for relief and support of the civilian population 
of Korea, provided, however, that such local currency 
expenses shall not include won advances to the United 
Nations Command for its bona fide military expenses or 
for sale to personnel of the United Nations Command. 

(2) For defraying such proportion of the reasonable 
operating expenses of operating agencies of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea provided under Clause 5 
(A) above as may be recommended by the Board. 

(3) The balance remaining in this special account, 
after withdrawals for the above purposes have been made 
and after provision has been made for an operating re- 
serve, shall periodically upon the recommendation of the 
Board be applied against any then existing indebtedness 
of the Government of the Republic of Korea to the Bank 
of Korea or to any other financial institution organized 
under the laws of the Republic of Korea. 


8. To prevent the export from the Republic of Korea 
of any of the equipment or supplies furnished by the 
Unified Command or any items of the same or similar 
character produced locally or otherwise procured, except 
upon the recommendation of the Board. 

9. To make prudent use of its foreign exchange and 
foreign credit resources and to utilize these resources to 
the extent necessary first toward stabilization (by 
prompt importation into Korea of salable essential com- 
modities) and then toward revitalization and reconstruc- 
tion of the economy of Korea. The use of such foreign 
exchange and foreign credit resources shall be controlled 
or coordinated as follows: 


A. All foreign exchange (both public and private) 
of the Republic of Korea accruing hereafter from in- 
digenous exports, visible and invisible, except as described 
in B below, shall be controlled solely by the government 
of the Republic of Korea. 

B. All foreign exchange (both public and private, and 
from whatever source acquired) now held by the Republic 
of Korea and that foreign exchange which, subsequent to 
the effective date of this agreement, is derived by the 
Republic of Korea from any settlement for advances of 
Korean currency to the United Nations Command shall 
be used only as recommended by the Board. 

C. All foreign exchange described in A and B above 
shall be coordinated by the board, in order to integrate 
the use made of such foreign exchange with the imports 
included in the Unified Command assistance programs. 


10. In order properly to adapt the assistance programs 
of the Unified Command to the needs of the economy of 
Korea, and in order to coordinate imports under those 
programs with imports purchased with foreign exchange, 
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to support the recommendations of the board in the 
making of periodic plans for the import and export of 
commodities and to use such plans as a basis for the 
issuance of export and import licenses. 

11. In order to make most effective use of the foreign 
exchange resources of the Government of the Republic 
of Korea in stabilizing the Korean economy: 


A. To maximize the won proceeds from the sale of 
such exchange or from the sale of imports derived from 
such exchange. 

B. To apply such proceeds-first against any existing 
overdrafts of The Government of The Republic of Korea 
upon the Bank of Korea, except as otherwise recom- 
mended by the board. 

C. To hold or spend the balance of such won proceeds 
with due regard to the effect of such action on the total 
money supply. 


12. To provide logistic support to the armed forces 
of The Republic of Korea to the maximum extent feasible 
and to furnish to The United Nations Command timely 
information concerning the details of this support in 
order to permit coordinated budgetary planning. 

13. To grant to individuals and agencies of The Unified 
Command, except Korean nationals, such privileges, im- 
munities, and facilities as are necessary for the fulfill- 
ment of their function within the Republic of Korea 
under the above cited resolutions of The United Nations, 
or as have been heretofore granted by agreement, ar- 
rangement or understanding or as may be agreed upon 
formally or informally hereafter by the parties or their 
agencies. 

14. To insure that funds, equipment, supplies and 
services provided by The Unified Command or derived 
therefrom shall not be subject to garnishment, attach- 
ment, seizure, or other legal process by any persons, firm, 
agency, corporation, organization or government, except 
upon recommendation of the board. 


ARTICLE 4 


Transfer 


1. The parties recognize that all or any portion of the 
responsibilities of The Unified Command may be as- 
sumed from time to time by another agency or agencies 
of The United Nations. Prior to such transfer, the 
parties shall consult together concerning any modification 
in this agreement which may be required thereby. 

2. It is the current expectation of the parties that The 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA), 
established by resolution of the General Assembly of The 
United Nations of December 1, 1950, will assume re- 
sponsibility for all United Nations relief and rehabilita- 
tion activities for Korea at the termination of a period 
of 180 days following the cessation of hostilities in Korea, 
as determined by The Unified Command, unless it is de- 
termined by The Unified Command, in consultation with 
the Agent General of The United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency, that military operations do not 
so permit at that time, or unless an earlier transfer of 
responsibility is agreed upon. 


ARTICLE 5 


Evisting Agreements 
This agreement does not supersede in whole or in part 
any existing agreement between the parties hereto. 


ARTICLE 6 


Registration, Effective Date, and Termination 


1. This agreement shall be registered with the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations in compliance with 
the provisions of article 102 of the charter of the United 
Nations. 

2. This agreement shall enter into operation and effect 
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immediately upon signature hereto. This agreement 
shall remain in force so long as The Unified Command 
continues in existence and retains responsibilities here- 
under, unless earlier terminated by agreement between 
the parties. 


Done in duplicate in the English and Korean languages, 
at Pusan, Korea, on this 24th day of May, 1952. The 
English and Korean texts shall have equal force, but in 
case of divergence, the English text shall prevail. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the respective representatives, 
duly authorized for the purpose, have signed the present 
agreement. 


Concessions Suspended on 
Hungarian Imports 


[Released to the press June 5] 


The President on June 5 notified the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury that on and after July 5, 
1952, U.S. concessions made in trade agreements 
will be suspended with regard to imports from 
Hungary. 

This action was taken in accordance with section 
5 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
which provides, in part, that “As soon as practica- 
ble, the President shall take such action as is nec- 
essary to suspend, withdraw, or prevent the 
application of any reduction in any rate of duty, 
or binding of any existing customs or excise treat- 
ment, or other concessions contained in any trade 
agreement . to imports from any nation 
or area dominated or controlled by the foreign 

overnment or foreign organization controlling 
the world Communist movement.” 

A treaty of friendship, commerce, and consular 
rights between the United States and Hungary, 
signed on June 24, 1925, contained most-favored- 
nation provisions in custom matters. This treaty 
is subject to termination, under its own terms, on 
one year’s notice by either party. On July 5, 1951, 
the Department delivered to the Hungarian repre- 
sentative in Washington a note requesting modifi- 
cation of the treaty by termination of article VII, 
which provides for most-favored-nation treatment 
or, in the event agreement could not be reached on 
this point, termination of the treaty as a whole. 
Announcement of the giving of this note was made 
by the State Department on July 6, 1951+ 

The President’s modification today, relating to 
imports from Hungary, is the most recent in a 
series of steps which have been taken since the 
enactment last year of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act. Acting under section 5 of that 
Act on August 1, 1951, the President signed a 
proclamation ordering the suspension of trade- 
agreement concessions from Communist-domi- 
nated countries. Under the terms of the procla- 
mation, the President was to notify the Secretary 
of the Treasury separately regarding the coun- 





2 Bu LeTin of July 16, 1951, p. 95. 
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tries specifically affected by the order. On the 
same date, the President, acting in accordance with 
the terms of the proclamation, notified the Treas- 
ury of the suspension as of August 31, 1951, of 
trade-agreement concessions on imports from 
various specified countries.’ 

Notifications with respect to certain other Com- 
munist-dominated countries have been issued from 
time to time upon the termination of U.S. com- 
mitments to such countries. On September 17, 
1951, the President notified the Treasury of the 
suspension, effective October 17, 1951, of trade- 


> Ibid., Aug. 20, 1951, p. 290. 


agreement concessions on imports from Bulgaria.” 
On October 2, 1951, he notified the Treasury of the 
suspension, effective November 1, 1951, of trade- 
agreement concessions on imports from Czecho- 
slovakia.“ On November 20, 1951, he notified the 
Treasury of the suspension, effective January 5, 
1952, of trade-agreement concessions on imports 
from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Po- 
land, and areas under Polish administration or 
control.° 
* Ibid., Oct. 1, 1951, p. 550. 


* Tbid., Oct. 15, 1951, p. 621. 
5 Ibid., Dec. 3, 1951, p. 913. 


Senate Receives German Contractual Agreements 


and North Atlantic Treaty Protocol 


PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL! 


I transmit herewith for the consideration of the 
Senate a copy of the Convention on Relations be- 
tween the Three Powers and the Federal Republic 
of Germany, signed by the United Kingdom, the 
French Republic, the United States, and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany at Bonn on May 26, 
1952, to which is annexed the Charter of the 
Arbitration Tribunal. I also transmit a copy 
of a protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty cover- 
ing security guarantees to the members of the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community by the Parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty, signed at Paris on May 
27, 1952. I request the advice and consent of the 
Senate to the ratification of these two documents.” 

In addition, I transmit for the information of 
the Senate a number of related documents, includ- 
ing a report made to me by the Secretary of State; * 
three additional Conventions with the Federal 
Republic of Germany related to the main Conven- 
tion; the Treaty Constituting the European De- 
fense Community; a declaration made by the 
United States, the United Kingdom and the 
French Governments at the time of the signing of 
this Treaty;* and the Treaty Constituting the 
European Coal-and-Steel Community. 


Together these documents constitute a great 


1§. Executives Q and R, 82d Cong., 2d sess., p. 1. 

*For a summary of the German contractual agree- 
ments and text of the North Atlantic Treaty Protocol, 
see BULLETIN of June 9, 1952, pp. 888 and 896. 

* Infra. 

‘For text of the declaration, see ibid., p. 897. 
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forward stride toward strengthening peace and 
freedom in the world. They are all concerned di- 
rectly with Europe, but they have world-wide 
significance. 

hree main purposes will be accomplished by 
these documents: 

First, they will restore the Federal Republic 
of Germany to a status which will enable it to 
play a full and honorable part in the family of 
nations. 

Second, they will create a common defense or- 
ganization for six European countries, incuding 
the Federal Republic of Germany, and associate 
that common defense organization with the North 
Atlantic Treaty. This will greatly strengthen the 
defense of Europe and the free world against any 
aggression. 

Third, they will constitute additional major 
steps toward unity among the countries of Western 
Europe—which is so important for peace and 
progress in that area. 

These purposes are all interrelated, and they all 
serve the common objective of the free nations to 
create conditions of peace, based on freedom and 
justice, in accordance with the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. 

It has been a major objective of the United 
States to help bring about an independent, dem- 
ocratic, and united Germany, and to conclude a 
treaty of peace with such a Germany. That is 
still our policy, and will continue to be. Unfor- 
tunately, as all the world knows, the Soviet Union, 
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while professing a desire for German unification, 
has by its actions and policies prevented unifica- 
tion and the creation of a free all-German Gov- 
ernment with which a treaty of peace could be 
negotiated. 

Under these circumstances, the United States, 
France and Great Britain, four years ago, gave 
the peopie in Western Germany the chance to 
create their own democratic Government. They 
worked out their own constitution, and since Sep- 
tember 1949, the Federal Republic of Germany 
has taken an increasing responsibility for govern- 
ing the three-fourths of the German people who 
are free from Soviet control. During this time, 
the German Government has demonstrated that 
it is democratic and responsive to the will of the 
free people of Germany, and that it is able and 
ready to take its place in the community of free 
nations and to do its share toward building peace- 
ful and cooperative relationships with other free 
countries. 

Over the last three years, there has been a con- 
tinuing process of relaxing occupation controls 
on the one hand and increasing the scope of the 
German Federal Government’s responsibilities on 
the other. Last October, the United States and 
many other countries concerned ended the tech- 
nical state of war which had existed with Ger- 
many. In these ways, we have gradually been 
moving away from the original relationship of 
conqueror and conquered, and moving toward the 
relationship of equality which we expect to find 
among free men everywhere. 

Now we are taking another major step in this 
direction. By the Convention on Relations be- 
tween the Federal Republic and the United States, 
France, and Great Britain, we are restoring to the 
free German people control over their domestic 
and external affairs, subject only to certain limited 
exceptions made necessary by the present inter- 
national situation. These exceptions relate to the 
stationing and security of Allied forces in Ger- 
many, to Berlin, and to questions of unification, a 
peace settlement, and other matters concerning 
Germany as a whole. When the new Convention 
goes into effect, the Occupation Statute will be 
repealed, the Allied High Commission will be 
abolished, and relations between the Federal Re- 
public and other countries will be placed on the 
customary diplomatic basis. 

But the Convention on Relations was not, and 
could not be, prepared as an isolated document, 
because it does not meet the full problem con- 
fronting the free people of Germany and those 
of other free countries. In order to provide for 
the security of the Federal Republic, and to en- 
sure against any revival of militarism, arrange- 
ments were worked out under which the Federal 
Republic is joining in establishing the European 


*For text of the President’s Proclamation ending the 
state of war with Germany, see BULLETIN of Nov. 12, 
1951, p, 769. 
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Defense Community—the common defense or- 
ganization of six continental European countries. 
As a member of this Community, the Federal 
Republic will be able to make a vital contribution 
to the common defense of Western Europe with- 
out the creation of a national German military 
establishment. The European Defense Com- 
munity, with a common budget and common 
procurement of military equipment, common uni- 
forms and common training, 1s a very remarkable 
advance, representing as it does a voluntary 
merging of national power into a common struc- 
ture of defense. 

As an additional vital safeguard for peace and 
freedom in Europe, the German Federal Repub- 
lic, as a member of the European Defense Com- 
munity, is joining in reciprocal commitments 
between the members of that Community and the 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty organiza- 
tion. The protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty 
extends the application of the guarantee of mu- 
tual assistance expressed in Article 5 of the Treaty 
by providing that an attack on the territory of 
any member of the European Defense Commun- 
ity, including the German Federal Republic, or 
on the Community’s forces, shall be considered 
an attack against all the parties to the Treaty. 
A reciprocal guarantee is extended to the North 
Atlantic Treaty partners by the members of the 
Community in a protocol to the Treaty Consti- 
tuting the European Defense Community. 

Thus, these various documents constitute an 
integrated whole. The United States is a party 
only to the Convention on Relations (and the 
related Conventions) and to the protocol to the 
North Atlantic Treaty, but the Treaty Constitut- 
ing the European Defense Community is an es- 
sential factor in the new relationship which the 
Conventions establish. It is expressly provided 
that the Conventions with the Federal Republic, 
the Treaty Constituting the seg ig Defense 
Community, and the protocol to the North At- 
lantic Treaty will come into force simultaneously, 
thus assuring the complete interrelationship of 
all of them. The participation of the Federal 
Republic in the European Coal-and-Steel Com- 
munity (the Schuman Plan) and the European 
Defense Community, and the resultant transfer 
to European agencies of authority over the basic 
industries of the participating countries and over 
military activities are the strongest safeguards 
for the future security of Western Europe. The 
successful creation of these European institutions 
makes possible the removal of special restraints 
which have heretofore been imposed on the Fed- 
eral Republic and thereby enables the latter to 
participate in Western defense on a basis of 
equality. 

Thus, while not a party, the United States has 
a direct and abiding interest in the success and 
effectiveness of the Treaty Constituting the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community and in the continuing 
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existence of this Community as constituted. By 
virtue of the North Atlantic Treaty and the Con- 
vention on Relations between the Three Powers 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, the United 
States has demonstrated its lasting interest and 
binding ties with the Atlantic and European com- 
munities of nations. By its adherence to the 
Treaty Constituting the European Defense Com- 
munity and the Convention on Relations, the Fed- 
eral Republic has linked its future with that of 
the Community and of the participating coun- 
tries. It is therefore evident that the United 
States has acquired a very great stake in the main- 
tenance of the institutions and relationships thus 
established and would consider any act which 
would affect their integrity or existence as a mat- 
ter of fundamental concern to its own interests 
and security. I stress this point in order to make 
clear the relationship between the Conventions, 
the Treaty Constituting the European Defense 
Community, and the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
between the parties to these various agreements. 

The documents I am transmitting to the Senate 
today are real and significant steps forward to- 
ward peace and security in Europe and the whole 
free world. These actions threaten no one; their 
only targets are fear and poverty. They will al- 
low almost 50 million free German people to take a 
further great stride toward independence and 
self-government, and to join with their neighbors 
in self-defense. These moves are clearly in the 
direction of a just and lasting peace; only those 
with aggressive intent could have any objection 
to them. 

The actions represented by these documents will 
not, of course, wipe out the basic conflicts of polli- 
cies which underlie the current tense international 
situation. But they will, when ratified by the var- 
ious countries concerned, bring abogt a fundamen- 
tal change in the relationships be@ween the free 
people of Germany and their friends in the free 
countries of the world. Under this new relation- 
ship we will all be able to work together more 
fully and more effectively to combine our strength 
not only to deter aggression, but also to bring 
about the economic and social progress, and the 
more harmonious and friendly international rela- 
tions, to which all free men aspire. 

I recommend that the Senate give early and 
favorable consideration to the Convention on Re- 
lations and to the protocol to the North Atlantic 
Treaty transmitted herewith, and give its advice 
and consent to their ratification in order that this 
great contribution to the strength and unity of 
the free world can become a reality. 


Harry S. Truman 


Tue Wurre Hovse, 
June 2, 1952. 
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LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT FROM 
SECRETARY ACHESON‘ 


DepPaRTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 31, 1952. 
The PresipENT, 

The White House: 

I have the honor to submit to you, with a view 
to the transmission thereof to the Senate for its 
advice and consent to ratification, the convention 
on relations between the Three Powers and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, signed at Bonn on 
May 26, 1952, to which is annexed the Charter of 
the Arbitration Tribunal. I further submit, also 
with a view to the transmission thereof to the 
Senate for its advice and consent to ratification, a 

rotocol to the North Atlantic Treaty signed at 
aris on May 27, 1952. 

There are transmitted also three technical agree- 
ments, referred to as the “related conventions” 
and texts of letters exchanged in connection there- 
with. They were also signed at Bonn on May 26, 
1952. These include the convention on the settle- 
ment of matters arising out of the war and the 
occupation, the convention on the rights and obli- 
gations of foreign forces and their members in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and the finance 
convention. There are further transmitted the 
treaty constituting the European Defense Commu- 
nity, signed at Paris on May 27, 1952; a declara- 
tion made by the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France at the time of the signing of the 
treaty constituting the European Defense Com- 
munity; and finally the treaty constituting the 
European Coal and Steel Community, signed at 
Paris on April 18, 1951. It is recommended that 
these six documents be submitted to the Senate for 
its information. 

Since the beginning of the occupation the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France have 
worked toward the rehabilitation of Germany and 
the restoration of the country as a whole. The 
Soviet Union would not agree, however, to any 
terms for unifying Germany in conditions of free- 
dom. The three Western Powers therefore ap- 
proved the establishment, in the major part of 
Germany which was free from Soviet occupation, 
of a democratic government responsive to the 
will of the German people. This Government 
came into being with the creation of the Federal 


* Reprinted from S. Executives Q and R, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 5. Enclosed with Mr. Acheson’s letter were con- 
vention on relations between the Three Powers and the 
Federal Republic of Germany; protocol to the North At- 
lantic Treaty; convention on the settlement of matters 
arising out of the war and the occupation; convention on 
the rights and obligations of foreign forces and their 
members in the Federal Republic of Germany (including 
agreement on tax treatment of the forces and their mem- 
bers); finance convention; texts of letters exchanged; 
treaty constituting the European Defense Community; 
declaration; treaty constituting the European Coal and 
Steel Community. 
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Republic of Germany on September 21, 1949. An 
important step toward the establishment of normal 
relations between the Federal Republic and the 
free western nations has recently been taken by 
the United States and some 35 other countries 
through termination of the state of war with 
Germany. On the part of the United States this 
was brought about in pon with the joint 
resolution of Congress approved by the President 
on October 19, 1951 (Public Law 181, 82d Cong., 
1st sess.). It has not been possible to conclude a 
treaty of peace because of the Soviet attitude re- 
ferred to above which has made it impossible so 
far to bring about the unification of Germany and 
the establishment of an all-German government 
which would be an essential participant in the 
negotiations of a peace treaty. However, the ef- 
fect of the conventions will be to advance as far 
as possible in the direction of normal relations 
with Germany by terminating the occupation of 
Western Germany and establishing the independ- 
ence of the Federal Republic, subject only to cer- 
tain powers which will continue to be held by the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and France 
as they have been since the end of the war. The 
reason for keeping these powers is to enable the 
three Governments to deal with the issues arising 
from the continued division of Germany and the 
present state of international relations. The 
powers relate to the stationing and security of 
Allied forces in Germany (including the right to 
proclaim a state of emergency in certain extreme 
circumstances and to take action thereunder), to 
Berlin, and to Germany as a whole (including 
questions of unification and a peace settlement). 
The powers are to be held in reserve for special use, 
and are not intended for exercise in ordinary 
German affairs, either domestic or foreign. <Ac- 
cordingly, the occupation statute will be repealed, 
the Allied High Commission abolished, and rela- 
tions between the Federal Republic and other 
countries placed on the customary diplomatic 
basis. 

These and other broad provisions are in the 
convention on relations between the Three Powers 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. The re- 
lated conventions deal with matters of a more 
technical nature. The convention on the settle- 
ment of matters arising out of the war and the 
occupation contains the necessary temporary pro- 
visions for bringing to a conclusion existing Allied 

rograms in the Federal Republic; it commits the 

ermans to recognize rights and obligations al- 
ready created by the acts of the three Allied 
Powers and the occupation authorities, and to 
recognize and protect foreign property interests. 
The convention on rights and obligations of the 
foreign forces makes provision for the personal 
status of the members of the Allied forces sta- 
tioned in Germany (other than those of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community) and their dependents, 
for their immunities and exemptions from Ger- 
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man jurisdiction, and for the logistic requirements 
of the forces upon the German economy. The 
finance convention establishes the amount of the 
German financial contribution to the common 
defense. The major categories of costs to which 
the German financial contribution will be applied 
are (1) the Federal Republic’s share of the costs 
of the European Defense Community, including 
the costs of raising German contingents and the 
costs of maintaining troops of the community in 
Germany, and (2) the costs of maintaining other 
troops (principally United States and British) in 
Germany. In eddition, a relatively small portion 
of the contribution will be applied to miscellane- 
ous costs classified as defense expenditures which 
will be paid through the German national and 
state budgets rather than through the budget of 
the European Defense Community. 

For the settlement of disputes arising from 
these conventions which cannot be disposed of by 
diplomatic negotiation, or for which other means 
of settlement are not specifically provided in the 
conventions, an arbitration tribunal will be created 
in accordance with the charter annexed to the 
convention on relations. This body, on which 
there will be arbiters of American, British, French, 
German, and other nationality, will have the power 
to issue Judgments binding upon the four Govern- 
ments, but only within the territory of the Federal 
Republic. It may declare acts of those Govern- 
ments to be null insofar as they apply in the 
Federal Republic, and it may also set aside judicial 
decisions applicable in the Federal territory, ex- 
cept those of Allied courts martial and other serv- 
ice tribunals. 

The conventions do not constitute a final peace 
settlement, for they deal only with a portion of 
Germany, albeit the major portion. They do, 
however, constitute an attempt to dispose of as 
many of the outstanding issues as can be settled 
in the present circumstances, and they are intended 
to constitute the basis of Allied-German relations 
until a peace settlement can be concluded. In the 
event of the unification of Germany, it is specified 
in the convention on relations that all the conven- 
tions will be binding upon the government of the 
unified country, but that any party may request 
their review and that they may be modified by 
agreement among the parties. 

The convention on relations has to do with one 
aspect of the partnership between the Federal Re- 
public and the free western nations; it creates for 
the Federal Republic a status enabling it to become 
a partner. An equally important aspect is the 
contribution which the Federal Republic is to 
make, in its capacity as a partner; this is expressed, 
partly in the finance convention, but primarily in 
the treaty constituting the European Defense 
Community. 

This treaty, signed by France, the Federal Re- 
public, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Lux- 
emburg, is primarily designed to strengthen the 
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common defense and safeguard the peace. Fol- 
lowing close on the heels of the treaty constituting 
the European Coal and Steel Community, it repre- 
sents another far-reaching step toward the con- 
solidation of the free nations of Western Europe, 
including the German Federal Republic. It 
makes possible a German military contribution 
to the common defense without the creation of a 
national German military establishment. The 
member states agree to merge their armed forces 
under common supranational institutions and to 
place the European defense forces thus created at 
the disposal of the Supreme Allied Commander, 
rg a In order to strengthen the community, 
the United States and British Governments assert 
in the enclosed tripartite declaration that if any 
action from whatever quarter threatens the integ- 
rity or unity of the community, the two Govern- 
ments will regard this as a threat to their own 
security and they will act in accordance with arti- 
cle 4 of the North Atlantic Treaty. This decla- 
ration also clarifies the status of the various 
security guaranties which have been given by the 
three Governments. In addition it states specif- 
ically that they will maintain armed forces in 
Berlin as long as their responsibilities require it, 
and that they will treat any attack against Berlin 
(which is not included within the territory of the 
European Defense Community) from any quarter 
as an attack upon their forces and themselves. 

It has been recognized by all concerned that the 
relationship between the European Defense Com- 
munity and the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion must be particularly close, since both institu- 
tions exist for the same purpose of defending the 
free world. Five members of the community are 
also parties to the North Atlantie Treaty and are 
therefore protected by the guaranty of mutual as- 
sistance expressed in article 5 of the treaty. The 
Federal Republic, however, is not a party to the 
North Atlantic Treaty, so it could claim no protec- 
tion under this guaranty, even though its defense 
contribution is expected to surpass that of many 
other countries. Similarly, the forces of the com- 
munity might also lack the protection of the guar- 
anty in the event of an attack, since, being no 
longer national forces, they are not forces of a 
party to the treaty. In order to give the benefits 
of the guaranty to the Federal Republic and to the 
forces of the European Defense Community, the 

resent protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty was 
evised. 

The protocol has been signed for the United 
States and the other parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. It extends the application of the guar- 
anty of mutual assistance expressed in article 5 of 
the treaty to the Federal Republic and to the 
forces of the community by providing specifically 
that an attack on the territory of any member of 
the community, or on the community’s forces shall 
be considered an attack against all the parties to 
the North Atlantic Treaty. A reciprocal guar- 
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anty, in similar terms, is extended to all the parties 
to the North Atlantic Treaty by the members of 
the community in a protocol to the treaty consti- 
tuting the European Defense Community. This 
means that the United States, as a party to the 
North Atlantic Treaty, will receive a guaranty 
from the Federal Republic, as a member of the 
community. 

In view of the great importance which the con- 
vention on relations between the Three Powers and 
the Federal Republic of Germany (including its 
annexed charter) and the protocol to the North 
Atlantic Treaty have for the maintenance of peace 
and security in Europe, it is hoped that they will 
be given early and favorable consideration by the 


Senate. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Dean ACHESON. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


Convention With Canada Relating to Operation of Cer- 
tain Radio Equipment or Stations. §S. Exec. Rept. 3, 
82d Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany Executive C, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session] 3 pp. 

Certain Cases in Which the Attorney General Has Sus- 
pended Deportation. S. Rept. 1291, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess. [To accompany S. Con. Res. 68] 2 pp. 

Certain Cases in Which the Attorney General Has Sus- 
pended Deportation. S. Rept. 1290, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess. [To accompany S. Con. Res. 67] 2 pp. 

Protocol Prolonging the International Agreement Regard- 
ing the Regulation of Production and the Marketing 
of Sugar. S. Exec. Rept. 7, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 2 pp. 

Consular Conventions With Ireland and With Great 
Britain. Report of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on Exec. P (81st Cong., 2d sess.), Exec. N (82d 
Cong., 2d sess.) and Exec. O (82d Cong., 1st sess.). 
Eighty-second Congress, Second Session. Accom- 
panied by Appendix With Hearings. S. Exec. Rept. 8, 
82d Cong., 2d sess. 14 pp. 

Highway Convention With the Republic of Panama. S§S. 
Exec. Rept. 10, 82d Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany 
Exec. W, 81st Cong., 2d sess.] 5 pp. 

Protocol Modifying the Convention of July 6, 1890, Con- 
cerning Creation of an International Union for Pub- 
lication of Customs Tariffs. Message from the 
President of the United States. S. Exec. P, 82d Cong., 
2d sess. 11 pp. 

St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. Hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 
82d Cong., 2d sess. on S. J. Res. 27 and §8. J. Res. 111. 
Feb. 25, 26, 27, 28, and 29, 1952. 872 pp. 

Philippines Ships Sales Bill. Hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Senate, 82d Cong., 2d sess. on S. 2514. Feb. 28, 1952. 
57 pp. 

Mutual Security Act Extension. Hearings before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, 82d Cong., 2d sess. on H. R. 7005, to amend the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, and for other purposes. 
Mar. 13, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, Apr. 1, 2, 3, 7, 
8, 9, 22, 23, 24, 25, 28, 29,1952. 1136 pp. 

Discriminatory Acts of Foreign Governments Affecting 
Our Merchant Marine. Hearing before the Subcom- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Maritime Matters of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, 82d Cong., 2d sess. Apr. 4, 1952. 106 pp. 
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Senate Resolutions Proposing Restrictions on Treaty-Making Powers 


MEMORANDUM BY THE PRESIDENT! 


Sussect: S. J. Res. 122—‘to impose limitations 
with regard to executive agreements”— 
and S. J. Res. 130—“‘proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the making of 
treaties and making of executive agree- 
ments.” 





The two Senate joint resolutions referred to 
above have been called to my attention. These 
resolutions concern matters which directly affect 
the activities and responsibilities of almost every 
department and agency of the executive branch. 

A sub-committee of the Senate Committee on 
Judiciary began hearings on S. J. Res. 130 on May 
21. I am advised that the executive departments 
and agencies have not been invited to appear be- 
fore the committee or to present their views con- 
cerning the resolution. In a matter of such 
fundamental importance it is vital that the Con- 
gress know the views of the executive branch. <Ac- 
cordingly, I request the head of each department 
and agency to examine the effects which these joint 
resolutions would have on matters coming under 
the jurisdiction of his department or agency and 
to prepare an official statement of views concerning 
them. I also request the head of each department 
and agency to ask the Committee promptly for an 
opportunity to appear and testify at the earliest 
practicable date. 

The White House staff will cooperate in any way 
that may be desired in this matter. 

Any agency which believes that it is not affected 
directly enough by the resolutions to warrant 
presentation of its views with respect to them, is 
requested to send me, at the earliest possible date 
and in any event not later than one week from the 
receipt of this memorandum, its reasons for not 
seeking to testify. 

The importance of the issues raised cannot be 
overestimated. The constitutional amendment 
proposed in S. J. Res. 130 is not routine, and it is 





* Sent to all heads of executive departments and agen- 
cies on May 23 and released to the press by the White 
House on the same date. 
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not limited in its effect to the imposition of re- 
straints upon the President or agencies of the ex- 
ecutive branch. This proposed amendment and 
the provisions of S. J. Res. 122 vitally affect the 
powers of the Federal Government as a whole and 
have a bearing on the welfare of every State and 
every person in our country. Action by the Con- 
gress on either of these resolutions should not be 
taken without the fullest consideration and debate. 

The executive branch has a responsibility to see 
to it that it does not default on its responsibilities 
as a part of the Federal structure which was 
created by all of the States at the time our 
Constitution was adopted. 


Harry S. TruMAn 


STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY BRUCE? 


I should first like to express my appreciation for 
this opportunity to give you the views of the State 
Department with regard to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 130: This proposal to amend the Constitu- 
tion with respect to the treaty power of the 
Federal Government concerns every agency of the 
Government which operates in the foreign field. 
It concerns our armed forces whose operations and 
status abroad depend upon international treaties 
and agreements. It concerns our Mutual Security 
Agency, our Department of Commerce, and even 
our Post Office. But, of course, it concerns the De- 
partment of State most of all. 

Mr. Chairman, the Department has already 
written the subcommittee that we think that an 
amendment to the Constitution, such as proposed 
in Senate Joint Resolution 130, would not serve the 
best interests of the citizens or the Government of 
the United States. 

This proposed amendment would alter the basic 
structure of this Government as established by the 
Constitution. It is contrary to the basic theory of 
separation of powers among the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial branches of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. It would seriously curtail the treaty-mak- 





2? Made before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Judiciary on May 27 and released to the press on the 
same date. 
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ing authority of the United States and prevent 
this Government from entering into many treaties 
which are beneficial and necessary to the interests 
of the United States and its citizens. It would so 
seriously interfere with the historic and funda- 


mental functions of the Executive and the Senate 
in the field of foreign affairs that it would jeopard- 
ize the influence of the United States in the world 
today. 

Any proposal to amend the U.S. Constitution is, 





S. J. Res, 122 


[Introduced January 21] 


To impose limitations with regard to Executive 
agreements. 

Whereas a treaty or an Executive agreement may 
be abrogated or superseded by a subsequent Act 
of Congress; and 

Whereas the right of Congress to set aside or vacate 
a treaty was recognized early by the Supreme 
Court; and 

Whereas Executive agreements entered into by the 
President other than those limited specifically 
under certain circumstances to the exercise of 
his diplomatic powers also may be vacated by 
inconsistent legislation enacted by the Congress; 
and 

Whereas there is a present tendency to use Execu- 
tive agreements rather than submit the inter- 
national undertaking to the Senate in accordance 
with the constitutional requirements; and 

Whereas agreements requiring secrecy should be 
submitted to the Senate as treaties in accordance 
witb the constitutional requirements; and 

Whereas other agreements to be binding should be 
published ; and 

Whereas it is not only desirable but necessary that 
certain powers and duties of the Congress with 
regard to agreements and treaties be specifically 
exercised in a manner which will give notice to 
persons and nations entering into agreements 
with the United States and will thereby prevent 
future disputes: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 

tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That all Executive or other agreements 
entered into by the President with foreign govern- 
ments or officials thereof, other than treaties sub- 
mitted to the Senate in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the Constitution, shall be subject to 
the following reservations and limitations: 

(1) They shall be of no force or effect either as 
laws or as authorizations until and unless they 
shall have been published in full in the Federal 
Register ; 

(2) They shall be subject to such legislative 
action as the Congress, in the exercise of its con- 
stitutional powers, shall deem necessary or de- 
sirable; and 

(3) They shall be deemed to terminate not later 
than six months after the end of the term of the 
President during whose tenure they were negoti- 
ated, unless extended by proclamation of the suc- 
ceeding President. 

Sec. 2. Hereafter agreements or compacts en- 
tered into by the President with foreign govern- 
ments or officials thereof requiring secrecy shall be 
submitted to the Congress as treaties in accordance 
with the requirements of the Constitution, other- 
wise they shall be of no force or effect except as 
personal undertakings of the President. 





Texts of Resolutions 


S. J. Res. 130 


[Introduced February 7] 


Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relative to the making of treaties 
and executive agreements, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring 
therein), That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 


“ ARTICLE — 


“Section 1. No treaty or executive agreement 
shall be made respecting the rights of citizens of 
the United States protected by this Constitution, 
or abridging or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 


“Sec. 2. No treaty or executive agreement shal] 
vest in any international organization or in aly 
foreign power any of the legislative, executive, or 
judicial powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Congress, the President, and in the courts of the 
United States, respectively. 


“Sec. 3. No treaty or executive agreement shall 
alter or abridge the laws of the United States or the 
Constitution or laws of the several States unless, 
and then only to the extent that, Congress shall so 
provide by Act or joint resolution. 


“Sec. 4. Executive agreements shall not be made 
in lieu of treaties. 

“Executive agreements shall, if not sooner ter- 
minated, expire automatically one year after the 
end of the term of office for which the President 
making the agreement shall have been elected, but 
the Congress may, at the request of any President, 
extend for the duration of the term of such Presi- 
dent the life of any such agreement made or ex- 
tended during the next preceding Presidential term. 

“The President shall publish all executive agree- 
ments except that those which in his judgment re- 
quire secrecy shall be submitted to appropriate 
committees of the Congress in lieu of publication. 


“Sec. 5. Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 


“Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative unless 
it shall have been ratified as an amendment to the 
Constitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States within seven years from the date 
of its submission.” 
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of course, a very serious matter. The greatness 
of the United States today, the strongest and freest 
country in the world, is the living proof of the 
greatness of our Constitution and of the wisdom 
and foresight of the statesmen who wrote this 
magnificent instrument. I think, therefore, when 
we propose today to change any part of this in- 
strument, which was so carefully worked out in 
Philadelphia in 1787, we should look back to see 
why they wrote that part as they did. _ 
Alexander Hamilton explained quite fully in 
The Federalist (No. LXXV) why the treaty- 
making authority was conferred jointly upon the 
President and the Senate. This was a great ex- 
ception to the general rule of the Constitution that 
the executive and the legislative branches of gov- 
ernment exercise separate and independent pow- 
ers. But Hamilton pointed out that the power to 
make treaties is neither an executive nor a legis- 
lative power. He said that the objects of the 
treaty power 
... are contracts with foreign nations, which have the 
force of law, but derive it from the obligations of good faith. 
They are not rules prescribed by the sovereign to the sub- 
ject, but agreements between sovereign and sovereign. 
The power in question seems therefore to form a distinct 
department, and to belong, properly, neither to the legis- 
lative nor to the executive. The qualities elsewhere de- 
tailed as indispensable, in the management of foreign 
negotiations, point out the executive as the most fit agent 
in these transactions; while the vast importance of the 
trust, and the operation of treaties as laws, plead strongly 
for the participation of the whole or a portion of the 
legislative body in the office of making them. 
(Hamilton was opposed, however, to giving the 
House of Representatives a share in the treaty- 
making power on the ground that that body was 
too large and variable in character.) 


Fundamental Nature of the Treaty Power 


I most respectfully urge the subcommittee, in 
studying this proposal, to keep in mind the funda- 
mental nature of the treaty power as so clearly ex- 

ressed by Hamilton. The power of the U.S. 
Sevmmeuias to enter into treaties in its me 
with other governments is to this Nation what the 
capacity to enter into contracts is to a private in- 
dividual in his business dealings with other in- 
dividuals. If we are going to do business with 
other countries, we have to be able to make treaties. 
As Jay remarked, you cannot expect other nations 
to do business with us unless they get something 
out of the bargain. In considering any changes 
in the treaty power of the United States, we must 
be awfully careful that we do not “hamstring” 
ourselves so that we cannot make the “contracts” 
with other countries which we ought to make in 
the best interests of the United States and of 
American citizens. As Justice Sutherland has 
pointed out: 


Neither the Constitution nor the laws passed in pursuance 
of it have any force in foreign territory unless in respect 
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of our own citizens . . .; and operations of the nation in 
such territory must be governed by treaties, international 
understandings and compacts, and the principles of inter- 
national law. United States v. Curtiss-Wright Export 
Corporation et al., 299 U. S. 304, 318 (1936) 

We are particularly concerned about this be- 
cause under article I, section 10 of the Constitu- 
tion, the several states of the union are expressly 
forbidden to “enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation.” If the treaty power of the Fed- 
eral Government is unduly restricted, therefore, 
the United States will be in a position where no- 
body will be able to do business for it in its inter- 
national relations. I shall shortly point out, in 
connection with specific parts of this proposal, 
that, as now drafted, it would appear to prohibit 
us from making treaties which are not only bene- 
ficial but necessary to the best interests of the 
United States and its citizens. 

Before taking up specific points, however, I 
want to say that we are very much disturbed by 
the underlying assumptions of this proposal. It 
assumes, first, that the President and the Senate 
acting together as the treaty-making authority of 
the United States are going to abuse the treaty 

ower. Thus, in introducing this resolution of 
ebruary 7, 1952, Senator Bricker described as a 
“constitutional loophole” the fact that: 
By a ruthless exercise of the treaty-making power a 
President, with the support of two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting, could revolutionize the relationship 


between the American people and their government as 
prescribed by the Constitution. (Cong. Rec., p. 921) 


Later on in the same debate Senator Bricker 
stated : 


By misuse of the treaty power it is possible for the Presi- 
dent and the Senate to transfer to Washington all the 
powers reserved to the States by the tenth amendment. 
I — see how any such abuse can be prevented. (Jbid., 
Pp. ) 


This proposal thus is based upon fundamental 
distrust of the intelligence and integrity of both 
the President and the United States Senate. In 
addition, it is based upon distrust of our courts, 
as Senator Bricker also implied in introducing 
this resolution that he did not trust our courts to 
protect the constitutional liberties of American 
citizens. If the situation is indeed this bad, that 
the President and the Senate will conspire to 
alienate the traditional liberties of American citi- 
zens and the courts will supinely acquiesce in this, 
I am afraid that the enactment of a constitutional 
amendment will not help matters much. 

We are obliged to disagree with the basic as- 
sumptions upon which Senator Bricker has made 
his proposal. We believe that the record shows 
that the representatives of this Government in 
international negotiations are constantly aware 
of the requirements of our constitutional system 
not only with respect to guaranties of individual 
rights but also with respect to the basic structure 
of our Federal-State form of government. 
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In the second place, while I would not presume 
to speak to this subcommittee about the Senate, I 
do not think that the record of the Senate war- 
rants the distrust shown in it by the proposed 
amendment. Section 4 of the » ions amend- 
ment deals with the problem of executive agree- 
ments and will be dealt with separately. With 
the exception of this section there is no safeguard 
in the entire proposed amendment which cannot 
be inserted by the action of the Senate in dealing 
with proposed treaties submitted to it for ratifi- 
cation. If the Senate thinks that a treaty would 
have a bad effect on our constitutional system, 
it can refuse to give its advice and consent to it. 
If it feels that certain provisions of a treaty are 
bad, it can condition its advice and consent upon 
the attachment of a reservation which eliminates 
the harmful effect. If it feels that there is a 
doubtful question of interpretation, it can clear 
the matter up by conditioning its advice and con- 
sent upon the attachment of an understanding, 
which can settle the matter for once and for all. 
All of these things can be done, if it should ever 
become necessary, at the time a treaty is before 
the Senate. It is not necessary to impose on our 
constitutional system an artificial rigidity which 
may be harmful in carrying out the foreign rela- 
tions of this country. 

The way in which it may be harmful can best 
be determined by an analysis of the proposal sec- 
tion by section. 


Section 1 of the Resolution 
Section 1 of the proposed amendment provides: 


No treaty or executive agreement shall be made re- 
specting the rights of citizens of the United States pro- 
tected by this Constitution, or abridging or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof. 


The first difficulty is caused by the phrase “re- 
specting the rights of citizens of the United States 
protected by this Constitution ...” The rights 
of citizens of the United States protected by the 
Constitution include not only the traditional 
rights of free speech, free press, and so forth but 
also economic rights, such as the right to engage in 
a business or profession and to own property. The 
vague word “respecting” leaves the proposed 
amendment open to the interpretation that it is 
meant to cover treaties dealing with the exercise of 
these rights anywhere, not merely with their exer- 
cise in the United States by citizens of the United 
States. As an example of the effect which this 
would have, let us look at article I of the Treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation between 
the United States and Italy which entered into 
force in 1949. Paragraph 2 of article I provides 
that the nationals of either state shall, within the 
territories of the other state, be permitted, with- 
out interference, to exercise in conformity with 
the — laws and regulations, the follow- 
ing rights and privileges upon terms no less favor- 
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able than those now or hereafter accorded to 
nationals of the other state: 


(a) to engage in commerce, manufacturing, process- 
ing, financial, scientific, educational, religious, philan- 
thropic, and professional activities except the practice of 
law; 

(b) to acquire, own, erect or lease, and occupy ap- 
propriate buildings and to lease appropriate lands, for 
residential, commercial, manufacturing, processing, finan- 
cial, professional, scientific, educational, religious, phil- 
anthropic and mortuary purposes ; 


I would say that the above treaty certainly is 
one “respecting the rights of citizens of the United 
States protected by the Constitution,” although it 
was intended to aid our citizens in carrying on 
foreign trade and commercial activities in Italy. 
As section 1 of the proposed amendment is drafted, 
we could not enter into treaties of this character. 
The subcommittee will recall that a somewhat 
similar treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navi- 

ation came into force in 1950 between the United 

tates and Ireland. The Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee now has before it for considera- 
tion similar treaties of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation with Colombia, Denmark, and Greece.* 
These treaties are all intended to replace very old 
treaties of friendship and commerce with these 
countries, all concluded over a hundred years ago, 
so as to modernize the basis upon which our citi- 
zens can engage in business and occupations 
abroad and receive protection of their persons and 
property abroad. Section 1 of the proposed 
amendment would prohibit this sort of treaty. 

I realize that arguments can be made that the 
proposed amendment should be interpreted in a 
more limited fashion. It might be argued that its 
prohibition would apply only if a proposed treaty 
dealt with the rights of citizens of the United 
States to be exercised by them in the United States. 
On this assumption the proposed amendment 
would still have an adverse effect on our foreign 
relations. It would make the United States un- 
able to participate in many humanitarian treaties. 
For example, the International Slavery Conven- 
tion of 1926 would not be possible under this 
amendment. 


A Question of Principle 


I think it is also clear that the effect of the 
proposed amendment would be to make impossible 
the participation by the United States in treaties 
such as the Genocide Convention by the Covenant 
on Human Rights. I do not think it is necessary 
at this time to go into the details of these treaties. 
What is before this Committee is a question of 
principle. This question is whether the United 
States should be barred by constitutional prohibi- 
tion from entering into treaties with other coun- 
tries by which all of them agree to maintain 


*For testimony regarding these treaties, see BULLETIN 
of June 2, 1952, p. 881. 
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certain minimum standards of individual liberty. 
I believe that if this country were prohibited by 
constitutional mandate from entering into any 
such treaties, we must reckon with the obvious fact 
that the United States would have lost its stand- 
ing in the forum of world politics to attack the 
despotism of the Kremlin—whether in relation to 
the barbarous Soviet treatment of minorities, 
satellite persecution of religious leaders, or the at- 
tempted total suppression by Communist regimes 
of the liberties of whole peoples. 

Civil liberties form the most precious part of 
our national heritage. Our country and citizens 
will always be alert to defend them. We must 
also consider the effects of suppression of liberties 
in other countries. That the status of individual 
rights in any country is a matter of deep inter- 
national concern is attested by the common views 
of a large number of distinguished Americans, 
expressed in a 1944 statement entitled “The Inter- 
national Law of the Future.” The group in- 
cluded such men as John W. Davis, John Foster 
Dulles, Justice Jackson, and Dean Roscoe Pound. 
In this statement, the following was among a set 
* draft principles for the future international 
aw: 


Each State has a legal duty to see that the conditions 
prevailing within its own territory do not menace inter- 
national peace and order, and to this end it must treat 
its own population in a way which will not violate the 
dictates of humanity and justice or shock the conscience 
of mankind. 


The comment on this principle said: 


A State cannot be free to permit conditions to prevail 
within its own territory which menace international 
peace and order, and it cannot be free to treat any part 
of its population in such a way as to produce that 
menace. Living as a good neighbor in a Community of 
States, it may be called upon to place its own house 
in order. “The right of self-determination,” as the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America has declared, “does 
not carry with it the right of any government to commit 
wholesale murder or the right to make slaves of its own 
people.” 


Our concern with international peace and secu- 
rity is one of the reasons why the United States 
must remain concerned with the fate of human 
freedom elsewhere in the world. It is not the 
only reason. This country has had a tradition 
oe 4 world-wide reputation of support for the 
rights of the individual, of championing the cause 
of the oppressed whoever and wherever they may 
be. This moral element has been a strong source 
of the leadership in world affairs which the United 
States has enjoyed in the twentieth century. 

The people of our country have been rightly 
outraged by the deeds of Soviet-dominated 
regimes, such as the false trials and imprisonment 
of European leaders like Cardinal Mindszenty, 
not to mention the cases of such American citizens 
as Robert Vogeler and William Oatis. Can we 
raise our voice effectively against wanton dep- 
rivations of human rights in other countries if we 
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are unwilling to enter into international engage- 
ments designed to protect the rights of individuals 
everywhere? ‘The constitutional amendment pro- 
posed in Senate Joint Resolution 130 would cut 
off this arm of our national policy. 

The United States must not a inhibited, by 
constitutional prohibition, from meeting the 
Soviet Union on equal terms in the war of ideas. 
We cannot afford to be hamstrung by innovations 
in the Constitution which would make it impossible 
for this country to cope effectively with the de- 
mands that world politics make upon us today. 
It would be too dangerous to bind our hands with 
novel rigidities in the constitutional provisions 
concerning foreign affairs. The Constitution of 
1787 affords a flexibility for the requirements of 
national policy that has never been needed more. 

I am aware that some of the proponents of the 
proposed amendment have agreed that the clause 
‘respecting the rights of citizens of the United 
States protected by this Constitution” might per- 
haps be eliminated. This would limit the section 
to provide that no treaty or executive agreement 
shall be made abridging or prohibiting the free 
exercise of rights of citizens of the United States 
protected by this Constitution. In this connection 
attention has been directed to an alternative 
amendment recommended by the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association which 
reads as follows: 

A provision of a treaty which conflicts with any pro- 
vision of this Constitution shall not be of any force 
or effect. A treaty shall become effective as internal 
law in the United States only through legislation by 
Congress which it could enact under its delegated powers 
in the absence of such treaty. 

I think it advisable to consider this in conjunc- 
tion with section 3 of the proposed constitutional 
amendment which reads as follows: 

No treaty or executive agreement shall alter or abridge 
the laws of the United States of the Constitution or laws 


of the several States unless, and then only to the extent 
that, Congress shall so provide by act or joint resolution. 


Three Legal Issues 


These various provisions have been stated to- 
gether for the purposes of completeness because 
they have a close relation to each other. It is, 
however, necessary to point out that these various 
proposals contain three separate and distinct legal 
issues. The first of these is the extent to which 
the Federal Government may properly enter into 
treaty relations concerning a subject which is not 
within the delegated powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the absence of such treaty. The sec- 
ond is whether a treaty can abridge or prevent the 
free exercise of a right guaranteed to a citizen by 
the Constitution of the United States. The third 
is the extent to which a treaty should be the law 
of the land, immediately upon its coming into 
effect, without further action by Federal or State 
legislatures. It is particularly important, for 
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the purposes of clarity, to analyze closely the rela- 
tionship between the first and second questions of 
law, since they may appear to overlap when the 
claim is made that citizens of the United States 
have a constitutional right not to be subjected to 
Federal regulation in a field which is not within 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the absence of a treaty. 

Let us look at the first question. Article II, 
section 2, of the Constitution provides that the 
President: 
shall have Power, by and with the Advice and Consent 
of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur. 


Article VI of the Constitution provides that: 


. .. all Treaties made, or which shall be made, under the 
Authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
Law of the Land; and the Judges in every State shall be 
bound thereby, any Thing in the Constitution or Laws of 
any State to the Contrary notwithstanding.‘ 

It has been universally held by the Supreme 
Court that the Federal Government has the power 
to enter into and carry out treaties relating to 
matters of international concern regardless of 
whether the subject matter of these treaties would 
have been within the delegated powers of the 
Federal Government in the absence of such a 
treaty. The case usually cited for this principle 
is Missouri v. Holland, 252 U.S. 416, decided by 
the Supreme Court in April 1920. The principle, 
however, goes back to the very foundation of the 
Republic. One of the earliest treaties which the 
United States entered into was the treaty of 1783 
terminating the Revolutionary War. That treaty 
provided, among other things, that: “It is agreed 
that creditors, on either side, shall meet with no 
lawful impediment to the recovery of the full 
value, in sterling money, of all bona fide debts, 
heretofore contracted.” The effect of the treaty 
was attacked by a Virginia debtor who had paid 
his debt to the Commonwealth of Virginia as pro- 
vided by State law. The treaty was upheld by the 
Supreme Court in the case of Ware v. Hylton, 3 
Dall. 199 (1796). Similar provisions were in- 
serted in the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Navigation concluded with Great Britain in 1794. 

Throughout its history the United States has 
entered into many treaties on the same constitu- 
tional basis. For example, treaties of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation contained reciprocal 
guaranties with respect to real property rights of 
the respective nationals in each other’s countries, 
especially in connection with the right to inherit 
and dispose of property and the proceeds thereof. 
Treaties also provided for the reciprocal right of 
aliens in this country and Americans abroad to 
engage in trade and related activities, manu- 
facturing and professional activities. They have 
provided for national treatment as to taxation 
and for the exemption of consular officers of other 


‘For an article by Denys P. Myers on the drafting of 
article VI, see BULLETIN of Mar. 10, 1952, p. 371. 
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nations from taxation. They have provided for 
the regulation of migratory birds and other wild- 
life and have provided for the regulation of 
fisheries. I shall not take the time of the sub- 
committee to take up these treaties in detail but 
instead place in the record a memorandum listing 
a number of such treaties and summarizing their 
provisions. 

In a vast number of these cases the commitments 
made by the United States deal with matters 
which, in the absence of treaties, are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the several states. Yet the United 
States had to make these commitments for the 
United States as a whole if it wished to obtain 
similar rights for its own citizens abroad. The 
authority of the United States to make these com- 
mitments has been upheld. To change this con- 
stitutional doctrine, maintained since the early 
days of the Republic, would substantially weaken 
the authority of the Government to carry out Its 
foreign relations. If it were changed, the ability 
of the United States to cope with so important a 
problem as that of narcotics control, for example, 
would be gravely impaired. 

The United States became a party to the Con- 
vention for Limiting the Manufacture and Regu- 
lating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs in 1932 
after President Hoover and Secretary Stimson 
urged that it be ratified not only because of the 
humanitarian aspects but because of the benefits 
to the United States. This convention provides 
not only for the regulation of international traffic 
in narcotic drugs but also for regulation of the 
internal manufacture of such drugs in each con- 
tracting State. Thus, in the United States, we 
now regulate strictly the exports and imports of 
narcotic drugs and we also limit the manufacture 
of drugs through Federal license and careful pe- 
riodic inspection of plants, inventories, and rec- 
ords by Federal narcotics agents. In 1950 we also 
became party to the protocol of November 19, 
1948, to the 1931 convention, which protocol was 
designed to bring the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of the new synthetic drugs under this con- 
trol system. 

It is not necessary to emphasize the gravity of 
the social problem of illicit traffic in narcotic 
drugs in the United States. The daily news- 
papers headline that. Here is an international 
problem of first magnitude. We know that the 
United States is the object of the illicit interna- 
tional traffic in narcotics. We have reported to 
the United Nations this year that the principal 
sources of illicit raw opium in the United States 
are India, Turkey, Iran, and Mexico. Heroin has 
been coming in illegally from Italy, although fol- 
lowing the action of Italian authorities in cur- 
tailing the manufacture of heroin there has been 
a noticeable lessening of available supplies of 
illicit heroin. Most of the illicit marijuana 
seized here came from Mexico and was confiscated 
on the Mexican border and the Pacific coast, ‘Lhe 
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Mexican authorities are endeavoring to stamp out 
the illicit production of marijuana. Clearly, 
however, we cannot expect other governments to 
cooperate in this international effort to suppress 
illicit manufacture of narcotic drugs if we do not 
take similar measures with our own citizens. 

The constitutionality of measures we took to 
enforce this convention was challenged in Stutz v. 
Bureau of Narcotics, 56 F. Supp. 810 (N. D. Calif. 
1944). There the court refused to enjoin the 
Federal authorities from seizing and destroying 
a privately owned crop of poppies which had 
been grown without Federal license. The Ked- 
eral authorities were acting under the Opium 
Poppy Control Act of 1942 (21 U. S. C. § 188), 
which the Congress had enacted “to discharge 
more effectively the obligations of the United 
States under the International Opium Convention 
of 1912, and the Convention for Limiting the 
Manufacture and Regulating the Distribution of 
Narcotic Drugs of 1931.” Had the act been held 
beyond the Federal power, as it might be under 
section 3 of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment and as it probably would have been under 
the Bar Association proposal since the act went 
outside the field of interstate and foreign com- 
merce, the United States would be powerless to 
give effect to a treaty like the narcotics convention, 


Abridgment or Prevention of Citizen’s Rights 


Let us turn now to the second question, whether 
the treaty power can abridge or prevent the free 
exercise of a right guaranteed a citizen of the 
United States by the Constitution of the United 
States. As was noted earlier this question must be 
carefully distinguished from the question we have 
just finished discussing as it is possible to state it 
in a way which confuses the two. In Stutz v. Bu- 
reau of Narcotics, 56 F. Supp. 810, the owner of the 
opium poppies claimed that the seizure of the crop 
by Federal authorities under a Federal statute was 
unconstitutional under the tenth amendment. This 
argument was answered by the court solely on the 
grounds that the United States, under the treaty 
power, could carry out the treaties in this field. 
So to that extent it could be claimed that the owner 
of the opium poppies was deprived of a constitu- 
tional right by a treaty. But I do not believe that 
this is the type of constitutional right which should 
be protected because it is not a right guaranteed 
to the individual as such. 

It would appear to be in quite a different cate- 
gory from the various rights which grow from the 
specific prohibition in the Constitution of certain 
types of government action. The court in uphold- 
ing the treaty power has been careful to make this 
distinction. A good example is Asakura v. Seattle, 
265 U. S. 332, decided by the Supreme Court in 
1924. That case involved a treaty with Japan 
which provided that the citizens of the high con- 
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tracting parties should have the right to reside in 
the territory of the other, 

... to carry on trade, ...to own or lease and occupy... 
shops, ... to lease land for . . . commercial purposes, 
and generally to do anything incident to or necessary for 
trade upon the same terms as native citizens or subjects, 
submitting themselves to the laws and regulations there 
established, and shall receive . . . the most constant pro- 
tection ... for their... property. 

The city of Seattle passed an ordinance which 
provided that no person should enter the business 
of pawnbrokery without a license and that a license 
should not be issued unless the applicant was a 
citizen of the United States. The court held that 
the ordinance was invalid under the treaty. The 
opinion was written for a unanimous court by 
Justice Butler, who stated as follows: 

The treaty-making power of the United States is not 
limited by any express provision of the Constitution, and, 
though it does not extend ‘‘so far as to authorize what the 
Constitution forbids,” it does extend to all proper subjects 
of negotiation between our government and other nations. 
Geofroy v. Riggs, 1383 U. S. 258, 266, 267; In re Ross, 140 
U. S. 453, 463 ; Missouri v. Holland, 252 U. S. 416. 


The statement that the treaty power does not 
extend “so far as to authorize what the Constitu- 
tion forbids” first made in 1890 by Justice Field in 
Geofroy v. Riggs, 183 U. S. 258, has never been 
retracted by the court. Certainly this principle, 
together with care on the part of the Executive 
and the additional safeguard of a watchful Senate, 
would seem to provide a satisfactory answer to the 
second question and make a constitutional amend- 
ment unnecessary. 


How a Treaty Becomes the Law of the Land 


The third and final question is whether a treaty 
should become the law of the land without a sub- 
sequent action by the Congress. Article 3 of the 
constitutional amendment proposed by Senate 
Joint Resolution 130 is directed solely to this point. 
In Justice Story’s book on the Constitution, he set 
forth the reasons for the rule in our Constitution. 
He said: 


In regard to treaties, there is equal reason why they 
should be held, when made, to be the supreme law of the 
land. It is to be considered that treaties constitute 
solemn compacts of binding obligation among nations; 
and unless they are scrupulously obeyed and enforced, 
no foreign nation would consent to negotiate with us; or 
if it did, any want of strict fidelity on our part in the 
discharge of the treaty stipulations would be visited by 
reprisals or war. It is, therefore, indispensable that they 
should have the obligation and force of a law, that they 
may be executed by the judicial power, and be obeyed 
like other laws. 


See II Story’s commentaries on the Constitution 
(fifth edition), paragraph 1838. 

The rule so well stated by Justice Story, of 
course, is based on the assumption that the treaty 
in question was intended to become operative with- 
out any further action by the parties. Chief Jus- 
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tice Marshall laid down the rule in Foster v. 
Neilson, 2 Peters 253 that: 


. when the terms of the stipulation import a con- 
tract, when either of the parties engages to perform a par- 
ticular act, the treaty addresses itself to the political, not 
the judicial department; and the legislature must exe- 
cute the contract before it can become a rule for the 
Court. 


A great deal has been said about the case of Sez 
Fujii v. The State of California, where an inter- 
mediate State court held that the United Nations 
Charter invalidated the California Alien Land 
Law. Some appeared to fear that this case showed 
that the courts could no longer be trusted to follow 
the rule which had been law since Chief Justice 
Marshall’s decision. 

You have all probably learned by now that on 
April 17, 1952, the Supreme Court of California 
reversed the lower court in this case and ruled that 
the United Nations Charter did not invalidate the 
California land law.’ Since so much has been said 
about this case and since this decision is an impor- 
tant precedent in connection with treaties, I should 
like to read to you several short excerpts from the 
opinion of Chief Justice Gibson of California: 


The provisions in the Charter pledging cooperation in 
promoting observance of fundamental freedoms lack the 
mandatory quality and definiteness which would indi- 
cate an intent to create justiciable rights in private per- 
sons immediately upon ratification. Instead, they are 
framed as a promise of future action by the member na- 
tions. Secretary of State Stettinius, Chairman of the 
United States delegation at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence where the Charter was drafted, stated in his report 
to President Truman that Article 56 “pledges the various 
countries to cooperate with the organization by joint and 
separate action in the achievement of the economic and 
social objectives of the organization without infringing 
upon their rights to order their national affairs accord- 
ing to their own best ability, in their own way, and in 
accordance with their own political and economic insti- 
tutions and processes.” 


The humane and enlightened objectives of the United 
Nations Charter are, of course, entitled to respectful con- 
sideration by the courts and legislatures of every mem- 
ber nation, since that document expresses the universal 
desire of thinking men for peace and for equality of rights 
and opportunities. The Charter represents a moral com- 
mitment of foremost importance, and we must not per- 
mit the spirit of our pledge to be compromised or dis- 
paraged in either our domestic or foreign affairs. We 
are satisfied, however, that the Charter provisions relied 
on by plaintiff were not intended to supersede existing 
domestic legislation, and we cannot hold that they operate 
to invalidate the alien land law. 


In short, the California Supreme Court has con- 
firmed the views of the Senate, as indicated by 
Senator Bricker, to the effect that the Charter 
was not intended to “supersede a large body of 
federal or state legislation.” 

I particularly wanted to call your attention to 
these excerpts from the court’s opinion because of 
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the reference therein to the report which Secretary 
Stettinius made. That report made it clear that 
the U.S. representatives, in negotiating the United 
Nations Charter, had no intention of using the 
treaty power to change our basic political and so- 
cial institutions. 

I am aware that it has been argued that the 
United States is alone in having a constitutional 
system under which treaties can become automati- 
cally the supreme law of the land. This state- 
ment appears to me to be quite misleading. I 
would Fikee to submit for the record an analysis 
of the constitutional provisions of other countries 
dealing with this subject. This survey shows that 
while in most countries participation by the legis- 
lature is required to apply a treaty which conflicts 
with existing law, this action is almost universally 
taken as part of the same action by which the 
treaty is ratified. This is generally by simple 
majority. The more important of these countries 
have parliamentary systems under which only a 
majority vote in the lower house is significant. 

Section 3 of Senate Joint Resolution 130 would 
require two separate and specific actions in order 
to redeem the pledge made by a treaty which re- 
quired the altering or abridging of State or Fed- 
eral law. No other country in the world, so far 
as careful study of the laws and practices of other 
countries reveals, is required by its constitution 
or constitutional practices to follow such a double 
procedure. 

We do not believe that the reasons advanced for 
the proposed amendment outweigh the reasons 
set forth by Justice Story. When the United 
States ratifies a treaty it assumes an international 
obligation. If the treaty is one intended to be 
self-executing, it should go into effect immediately 
upon ratification. The United States should not 
adopt a constitutional procedure which would re- 
quire it immediately to reconsider whether it could 
live up to the obligation it had assumed. 


Section 2 of the Resolution 


Let us turn now to section 2 of the proposed 
constitutional amendment. It provides: 

No treaty or executive agreement shall vest in any in- 
ternational organization or in any foreign power any of 
the legislative, executive, or judicial powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Congress, the President, and in 
the courts of the United States, respectively. 


The implications of this proposed section are 
indeed unclear. One possibility is that the sec- 
tion has been proposed because the Constitution 
as it stands today permits the transfer by treaty 
of legislative, executive, or judicial powers of the 
United States to an international organization or 
foreign power. Such a conclusion would certainly 
be extraordinary. The executive branch of the 
Government has never proceeded on the basis of 
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such an assumption in conducting our foreign af- 
fairs. The United States has never entered into 
any treaty or executive agreement purporting to 
vest the legislative, executive, or judicial powers 
under the Constitution of the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, or the courts of the United States in any 
foreign power or international organization, and 
it is not intended to enter into any such treaty or 
agreement. 

It may be, therefore, that the proposed section 2 
in Senate Joint Resolution 130 would not brin 
about any change in the Constitution and woul 
not accomplish anything. Thus it may be a pro- 
posal simply to insert surplusage. 

On the other hand, it may be that the proposed 
section 2 is aimed to strike at proposals for inter- 
national treaties or agreements of a type not 
involving transfer of constitutional powers of gov- 
ernment from the United States but which have 
been criticized on the ground of engaging the 
United States in excessive participation in world 
affairs today. For example, section 2 may con- 
ceivably be directed at such an international under- 
taking as the Baruch proposals for the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy. These proposals, 
which have been approved by a great majority of 
the United Nations—aside from the Soviet bloc— 
include provision for an international authority 
to own and manage atomic production facilities. 
If the proposed constitutional amendment is de- 
signed to render constitutionally impossible an 
effective international control of atomic energy 
under the Baruch proposals, for purposes of world 
security and the development of peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic energy, obviously the amendment 
is not acceptable. 

Another example that comes to my mind is the 
proposal advanced recently by John Foster Dulles 
for an international striking force to guard against 
Soviet aggression. Under Mr. Dulles’ proposal 
there would be continuous U.N. observation of 
certain frontiers to determine the occurrence of 
armed aggression; when such aggression occurred, 
the striking force would be used instantly against 
the aggressor, by common consent given in ad- 
vance by constitutional and U.N. processes. Thus, 
under this plan, if armed attack occurred, the 
armed forces of the United States and of other 
participating countries would automatically be 
committed to all-out military action against the 
aggressor. While a proposal such as this may be 
open to some very serious objections, I do not think 
we ought to guard against such possible dangers 
simply by writing an amendment into the Consti- 
tution. Indeed, I do not think any constitutional 
amendment which would prohibit such a plan 
should be adopted because of the increased sense 
of security which it would give to potential ag- 
gressors concerning the national attitude and 
policy of the greatest free country in the world. 
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The Question of Executive Agreements 


So far, Mr. Chairman, I have directed my com- 
ments chiefly to the tre¢ gd aspect of Senate 
Joint Resolution 130. ith respect to “executive 
agreements,” I understand that the sponsors of 
this resolution had in mind the type of agreement 
that the President makes without securing the 
prior or subsequent approval of the Congress. As 
this resolution now reads it could well be construed 
to include executive agreements which have re- 
ceived the prior or subsequent approval of the Con- 
gress. Section 4 reads: 

Executive agreements shall not be made in lieu of 
treaties. 

Executive agreements shall, if not sooner terminated, 
expire automatically one year after the end of the term 
of office, for which the President making the agreement 
shall have been elected, but the Congress may, at the 
request of any President, extend for the duration of the 
term of such President the life of any such agreement 
made or extended during the next preceding Presidential 
term. 

The President shall publish all executive agreements 
except that those which in his judgment require secrecy 
shall be submitted to appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress in lieu of publication. 


Mr. Chairman, the Department of State pre- 
pared several studies on the subject of executive 
agreements which we submitted to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee with respect to Senate 
Joint Resolution 122, and copies of these studies 
have been submitted to this subcommittee. The 
information contained in them serves to place the 
question of executive agreements in proper per- 
spective. I should like to summarize it now in 
the context of Senate Joint Resolution 130. 

Obviously, if Congress adopts a resolution 
authorizing the President to enter into a certain 
international agreement or if the President nego- 
tiates an agreement which expressly is to be sub- 
mitted to Congress and to be made effective by 
congressional legislation, such an agreement, 
although called an “executive agreement” to dis- 
tinguish it from a treaty, does and should have the 
same legal character and effectiveness as any other 
statute or public law of the United States. Asa 
matter of record the great majority of interna- 
tional agreements other than treaties have in- 
cluded and continue to include one of these two 
forms of congressional participation. It may be 
of interest to illustrate the kinds of agreements 
so made by some examples. The following are 
illustrations of agreements made pursuant to prior 
authority given the President by legislation: 

One hundred eleven (111) agreements govern- 
ing technical aspects of commercial aviation have 
been made within the framework of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Convention, which is a treaty, 
and pursuant to certain statutes; 105 economic and 
technical agreements, including Point Four agree- 
ments, have been made under the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1948 and the Foreign Aid 
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Appropriation Act of 1949; and 25 mutual defense 
assistance agreements have been made under the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 and the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951. The “Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs Act” has been the statu- 
tory basis for over 100 agreements setting up co- 
operative programs in the fields of health and 
sanitation, agriculture, development of produc- 
tive resources, and education . Other examples are 
agreements in the fields of shipping, radio com- 
munications, taxation, the work of American mili- 
tary and technical missions abroad; and there are 
many others. 

The second category of agreements which have 
come into effect through congressional action is 
that involving subsequent approval or implemen- 
tation by legislation. Of particular importance 
within this category has been congressional ap- 
proval of U.S. participation in the work of inter- 
national organizations, such as the International 
Labor Organization, the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, and the World Health Organization. 
The U.N. trusteeship agreement under which the 
United States became administering power for the 
former Japanese-mandated islands in the Pacific 
was approved by the Congress before it entered 
into force. 

There remains a portion of the total number of 
international agreements other than treaties which 
are in fact entered into and given effect by execu- 
tive action alone. Of this portion a large percent- 
age in turn are concerned with purely military 
arrangements incident to war or arising from the 
presence of American armed forces abroad. These 
include armistice agreements; understandings 
with certain countries at the end of the Second 
World War to the effect that U.S. forces were 
present in the other country with its permission ; 
arrangements regarding jurisdiction over U.S. 
forces abroad, their movement and treatment, and 
aid to be given them by foreign countries; arrange- 
ments concerning our military occupation of enemy 
territory; and, in Korea, agreements arranging 
such matters as the use of a Swedish Red Cross 
field hospital and a Norwegian mobile surgical 
hospital. They also include certain types of 
purely executive agreements made by the Presi- 
dent in his conduct of the foreign relations of the 
United States. One historic example, of course, 
was the settlement of the Boxer Rebellion of 1900. 
The various countries concerned signed a final 
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protocol at Peking in 1901. This protocol was not 
submitted to the Senate and it was not considered 
necessary that it should be. 

The application of section 4 of the proposed 
amendment to this type of agreement would in our 
judgment be unwise. If the design of that section 
1s to prohibit the President from exercising his 
historic constitutional powers to conduct the for- 
eign relations of the United States and to act as 
commander in chief of the armed forces, it is ap- 
parent that a basic alteration in the structure of 
our Government is contemplated. It apparently 
would require the participation of the Congress 
in functions which the framers of the Constitu- 
tion thought should be vested exclusively in the 
executive branch of the Government. If anything, 
conditions today require more urgently than ever 
that the President be in a position to employ his 
traditional powers. As a practical matter neither 
the Senate nor the Congress as a whole is set up and 
equipped to discharge this function with respect to 
the cases that would come before them as a result 
of the conduct of foreign relations. 

Upon the basis of our analysis of Senate Joint 
Resolution 130, Mr. Chairman, I submit the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. The assumption is unwarranted that the 
President, the Senate, and the courts will abuse the 
treaty power and alienate the constitutional liber- 
ties of American citizens. There is absolutely 
nothing in the record to support this assumption. 

2. Senate Joint Resolution 130 as now drafted 
is unclear in several important respects. It would 
appear, however, to prevent many treaties which 
have been beneficial to the United States and to 
its citizens. 

3. Senate Joint Resolution 130 also would ap- 
pear to place serious handicaps upon the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in the conduct of its foreign relations. 
It would appear to impose serious and unnecessary 
limitations upon the treaty-making authority, the 
President and the Senate, so that this Government 
would be unable to enter into beneficial and human- 
itarian treaties. 

4, Finally, this resolution would alter the funda- 
mental division of powers between the executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches, which is the basic 
structure of our constitutional system. It would 
burden the already overburdened legislative 
branch with historically and fundamentally execu- 
tive functions while it seriously impairs the effec- 
tiveness of the executive in the conduct of the for- 
eign relations of the United States. 
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Developments in Long-Range International Programs for Children 


MEETINGS OF THE UNICEF PROGRAM COMMITTEE AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


by Katharine F. Lenroot 


At New York meetings of the Program Com- 
mittee of the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund (Unicer) from April 14 
to 17, and of the Unicer Executive Board from 
April 22 to 24, marked progress was evident in 
the development of policies in which the U.S. 
Government and nongovernmental bodies have 
been vitally interested. This progress may be 
summarized under the following headings: (1) 
continued interest of other governments in 
contributions; (2) character and significance of 
programs; (3) extension of programs in under- 
developed areas of Asia, Africa, the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, and Latin America, and cooperation, 
from the ground up, on the part of Unicer, the 
World Health Organization, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, and the U.N. Department 
of Social Affairs; (4) response of countries re- 
ceiving assistance; (5) consideration of ways in 
which the work of the Board and the Administra- 
tion may be made more effective; and (6) interest 
on the part of Board members in exploring possi- 
ble lines of development after 1953. 

A target program and budget for the period 
July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953, was adopted by the 
Board in the amount of $20,000,000. Using all 
but $1,535,000 of the inactive China allocation, and 
authorizing drawing upon that remainder for 
emergencies anywhere in the world, the Board al- 
located $8,650,000 in hand for projects in Asia, 
the Middle East, Africa, Latin America, and Eu- 
rope, and for emergencies in any part of the world, 
and items connected with the fund’s operations. 
At the close of the meetings there were no un- 
allocated resources on hand. 
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1. Continued interest of governments in contri- 
butions. In his general progress report, the 
Executive Director noted that since the last meet- 
ing of the Board approximately $3,000,000 had 
been received in new pledges and contributions and 
that 10 governments had given pledges to UNICEF 
for contributions in 1953. At the meeting of the 
Board further support was announced by repre- 
sentatives of four governments: India, $252,000; 
Brazil, $162,000; United Kingdom, $140,000 in- 
cluded in the budget estimates presented to Par- 
liament; and Chile, $45,000 a year for each of 5 
years and additional sums in Chilean pesos to be 
used for local administrative costs in connection 
with Unicer-assisted programs and for the pur- 
chase of Chilean commodities for the fund’s use 
elsewhere. These sums were additional, in each 
case, to amounts previously contributed or 
pledged. There was every evidence, obtained in 
personal conversations, of continuing interest in 
supporting the work of the fund. 

2. Character and significance of the program. 
The fund continues to spend its resources prima- 
rily for supplies. Some resources are used for 
emergencies, such as provision of skimmed milk 
for Palestine refugee mothers and children 
through November 1952, when it is expected that 
Unrwa will assume full responsibility; food for 
children in the drought-stricken areas of Brazil; 
aid for children left homeless by the volcanic 
eruption and typhoons in the Philippines; and 
food for child famine victims in Madras. With 
these exceptions, all other Unicer aid is now used 
for long-range maternal and child health and wel- 
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fare programs, including the training of person- 
nel, looking to the building up of the countries’ 
own services for children and mothers. For ex- 
ample, equipment and supplies are being provided 
for maternity and children’s centers in rural 
areas; for training of midwives and other non- 
professional personnel for newly established rural 
centers; for mass campaigns against communi- 
cable diseases, such as yaws, tuberculosis, and 
malaria. Milk and other diet supplements are 
provided in connection with nutrition demonstra- 
tions and assistance in the development of milk 
conservation plants and other establishments pro- 
ducing supplies essential for carrying on these 
programs. Such help, while of immediate benefit 
to great numbers of mothers and children, serves 
the still larger purpose of helping countries build 
a foundation for health and welfare services. 
Impressive reviews of the development of cer- 
tain of these programs were presented to the 
Board, including progress in campaigns for the 


‘ vaccination of children against tuberculosis; ex- 


perience with Unicer-assisted yaws control pro- 
grams in Haiti, Indonesia, and Thailand; experi- 
ence with Unicer-assisted feeding programs in 
Asia; and long-range child-feeding programs in 
Central America. 

Provision of milk for demonstration feeding 
prog: 3 in Asia is drawing to a close. The re- 
port of this activity states: “Perhaps the most 
important effect of the milk distribution scheme 
has been its focusing of attention on the impor- 
tance of proper nutrition to the well-being of 
Asia’s children.” It points out that several gov- 
ernments, through their departments of health 
and national nutrition institutes, are investigating 
the possibilities of setting up child-feeding pro- 
grams from local resources. 

Requests for new projects for the Asia area 
include 27 percent of the amount asked for, for 
maternal and child-health work, including train- 
ing programs, and 64 percent for campaigns 
against tuberculosis, yaws, and malaria. 

Newly developed programs in Africa place em- 
phasis on campaigns against malaria and the 
serious nutritional deficiencies which affect dis- 
astrously the health of many children. European 
programs are now confined to Greece, Italy, Portu- 
gal, and Yugoslavia, with continuing aid for a 
research and training center in Paris which is of 
international service. Only 2 percent of its 
trainees are French nationals. The development 
of child-feeding programs in Central America 
constitutes a striking demonstration of the link- 
ing together of scientific nutrition research, health 
education, and school feeding. In a number of 
Latin American countries, programs for the de- 
velopment of rural maternal and child-welfare 
centers, training personnel for maternal and child- 
welfare work, and campaigns against yaws and 
insect-borne diseases are being carried on. 
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3. Extension of programs in underdeveloped 
areas, and cooperation of other U. N. agencies. 
Of the $5,752,000 allocated at the April meetings 
to countries, exclusive of emergency programs, 
over three-fourths was apportioned to (a) Asia, 
$2,207,000; (b) Africa, $1,000,000; (c) Latin 
America, $938,000; and (d) Eastern Mediterra- 
nean countries, $637,000. Corresponding figures 
for the target program and budget, adopted for 
the period July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953, are: 
Asia, $5,630,000; Africa, $1,710,000; Eastern 
Mediterranean, $1,850,000; Latin America, $750,- 
000; or a total of $9,940,000 out of $12,400,000 esti- 
mated for future country programs. Newly de- 
veloped programs for Africa, for example, are 
reaching the Belgian Congo, Ruanda-Urundi, and 
certain parts of French Equatorial Africa. For 
the entire continent it is reported that only 50 per- 
cent of the children born reach, on the average, an 
age of 15 years. Mortality rates that have been 
examined for limited areas are from 200 to 300 per 
1,000 live births. 

Great progress has been made in basic planning 
with governments participated in by the several 
U. N. agencies concerned, in consultations and 
clearances between agencies, and in the participa- 
tion of representatives of the specialized agencies 
at meetings of the Program Committee and the 
Board. Excerpts from staff reports presented to 
the Executive Board illustrate certain of these 
points: 


It is important that Unticer should not think of its as- 
sistance except as a part of the governments’ developing 
program for children and that our plans be carefully co- 
ordinated not only to avoid overlapping with other sources 
of aid but also to assure that the total aid from all sources 
really builds a soundly developing national program. 
The best answer that has been found to the problem of 
doing this has been the series of coordination committees 
at the country level, brought together under the chairman- 
ship of the Ministries of Health. New committees of this 
kind have recently been formed in Indonesia and India, 
and a chain of committees is now at work in every country 
in the Asia area, receiving considerable medical aid from 
other foreign sources as well as UNICEF. 

We have also been materially helped in our field plan- 
ning by Regional Conferences in which experience from 
various countries could be brought together for appraisal 
by those in charge of the work, with the assistance of ex- 
pert consultants. . .. 

Notable progress has been made in team work between 
Unicer and WHo in the area. In operating present pro- 
grams and in planning new ones, the governments now 
have the assistance of about 85 WHo program personnel. 
The new projects which are being presented to this com- 
mittee represent more nearly than ever before the joint 
planning of governments, WHo, and UNICEF. 

—Spurgeon Keeny, Director of Unicer Asia Re- 
gional Offices, Bangkok. 


The role of the Institute of Nutrition for Central Amer- 
ica and Panama (Incap) has been referred to. . . . 
The Director of the Institute is a staff member, of 
Wuo/Pass (World Health Organization Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau). The Fao has seconded a nutritionist 
to the Institute. 

As has been noted, the Director of the Institute made 
the initial visits to the countries together with the UNICEF 
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representative to advise on the development of plans of 
operations. 

The closest cooperation has been maintained between 
IncaPp and Unicer. Incap field teams in the member coun- 
tries have based some of their work around UNICEF- 
assisted feeding programs in selected schools. 


The change which has come about in a relatively short 
period of time in awareness of nutrition problems, under- 
standing of the basic principles involved, recruitment of 
competent personnel, and the development of realistic 
programs is one which would have required temerity to 
predict several years ago. The necessary groundwork for 
long-range planning and the development of permanent 
nutrition programs has now been laid. 


—Report on Unicer Assistance for Long-Range 
Child Feeding Programs in Central America, 
E/ICEF 186 13 March 1952. 


Unicer’s relationship to Wuo is particularly 
close. Wuo provides the technical assistance, 
Unicer the necessary supplies and equipment. 

Unicer also maintains close relationship at the 
country level with bilateral assistance programs, 
notably through the Mutual Security Agency and 
the Colombo Plan. The help made available 
through these agencies, chiefly related to economic 
development, is taken into account by Unicer and 
the specialized agencies in planning with govern- 
ments. 

4. Response of countries receiving assistance. 
The response of governments to the opportunities 
offered by Unicer and cooperating U.N. agencies 
has been outstanding, not only in terms of money 
and supplies but in terms of personal interest and 
dedication to the objectives of a program to ad- 
vance the health and well-being of children. Gov- 
ernments have made heavy local expenditures to 
provide the necessary buildings for new projects. 
A notable example of widespread response is re- 
ported for Central America, where the countries 
made careful plans for the initiation of the demon- 
stration child-feeding programs. Through the 
work of health educators, inspectors of public 
schools, special committees, municipal authorities, 
religious organizations, school health authorities, 
and parent-teacher associations, a significant cam- 
paign to get the programs going was carried on 
throughout Central America. With progressively 
decreasing imports of dried milk, the governments 
will be able to continue the feeding programs from 
their own resources. This will necessitate positive 
action to continue the development of indigenous 
milk supplies and to extend the cultivation and 
distribution of vegetables rich in proper protein. 
Progress has been made along these lines and the 
determination of the governments to continue is 
evident throughout Central America. 

5. Consideration of ways in which the work of 
the Board and the Administration may be made 
more effective. In his general progress report the 
Executive Director outlined certain trends in the 
development of the work of Unicer, and the 
reports of regional directors included valuable 
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forecasts of the main developments which could 
be expected in next year’s programs. The Board 
deliberated certain points of policy, for example, 
policy with regard to assistance in training mid- 
wives and other nonprofessional personnel for 
work in rural areas. Important contributions to 
the deliberations of the Program Committee and 
the Executive Board were made by representatives 
of Wuo, Fao, and the U.N. Department of Social 
Affairs. Action was taken to accord consultative 
status to nongovernmental organizations inter- 
ested in children and recognized by the Economic 
and Social Council. 

At the close of the meetings of the Executive 
Board, the representative of the United Kingdom 
made specific suggestions concerning ways in 
which the meetings of the Program Committee 
and the Board could be more closely synchronized 
and made more effective. These suggestions, with 
a slight modification by the representative of the 
United States, were adopted for the meetings to 
be held next fall. 

Outstanding matters on the agenda of the Ex- 
ecutive Board were the report of the Unicer/WHo 
Joint Committee on Health Policy, which met 
April 9-11, inclusive, and the reports by the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations, prepared 
at the request of the Social Commission, on “An 
Integrated Program for Meeting the Needs of 
Children” and “Extension of Measures Relating 
to Maternity, Infant and Child Care.” 

The reports of the Secretary-General include a 
summary of discussions and recommendations 
made by the Working Group on Long-Range Ac- 
tivities for Children, created on the request of 
the Administrative Committee on Coordination 
(Acc) and composed of technical officers of the 
United Nations, Unicer, and of the specialized 
agencies. The terms of reference of the Working 
Group are as follows: 


(1) to consult periodically on the continuing 
needs of children and international measures de- 
sirable to assist governments in meeting them, 
including the activities of the United Nations and 
all the specialized agencies concerned with pro- 
moting the health, welfare, and education of 
children; 

(2) to advise the Administrative Committee on 
Coordination on the development of a coordinated 
program to meet these needs, so that Acc may be 
in a position to make effective recommendations 
to the Economic and Social Council, the General 
Assembly and the governing bodies of the various 
agencies concerned, as called for in the various 
resolutions of these bodies on this matter. 


Based on its work, the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Coordination came to the following 
conclusion. 


Child welfare is in fact so broad and many-sided a 
subject that it cannot be effectively tackled on an inter- 
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national basis unless the United Nations, including 
UNICEF and all the specialized agencies concerned, com- 
bine their efforts and together work out and apply an 
integrated program. 
Accordingly the Social Commission may desire to 
(a) encourage governments 
(i) to assess what is being done for children within 
their borders with a view to formulating and 
carrying out a national plan for comprehensive 
child welfare services and to determine the 
type of international assistance required, this 
study and plan of action being applicable also 
to the needs of neighboring countries, and 
(ii) to examine the need for additional auxiliary 
workers, their functions, recruitment, training 
and use, and effective ways of increasing their 
numbers as soon as possible; and 
(b) recognize continued collaboration of the United 
Nations, including UNicer and the specialized 
agencies, as being indispensable to the further 
development of the many phases of an integrated 
program to meet the needs of children. 


6. Interest in exploring possible lines of devel- 
opment after 1953. Under the resolution of De- 
cember 1950, the General Assembly in 1953 will 
“again consider the future of the Fund .. . with 
the object of continuing the Fund on a permanent 
basis.” Although there was no discussion of this 


subject at the April meetings of the Board and its 
committees, personal discussions with a number of 
members of the Board indicated (1) very general 
interest in continuing international work for chil- 
dren; (2) recognition of the necessity of some 
modification of the terms of reference and struc- 
ture of Unicer, including the dropping of the 
word “emergency” from the title; (3) interest in 
further exploration of the relation between special 
work for children and the technical-assistance pro- 
grain; and (4) conviction that while the closest 
relationships with specialized agencies must be 
maintained in a children’s program, work for 
children, because of its scope and importance, 
could not appropriately be submerged under any 
single agency. The way is clear for consultations 
between now and the meetings of the Board in the 
fall and in January 1953 that will help to clarify 
these matters. 


© Miss Lenroot, author of the above article, is 
U.S. Representative on the Executive Board of 
UNICEF. She is the former Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency. 


U. S. Delegations to International Conferences 


Committee on Commodity Problems (FAO) 


The Department of State announced on May 
29 that the nineteenth meeting of the Committee 
on Commodity Problems of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations (Fao) 
will convene at Fao Headquarters, Rome, on June 
3, 1952. The U.S. delegation to this meeting is 
as follows: 


U.S. Representative 


Robert B. Schwenger, Chief, Regional Investigations 
Branch, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, De- 
partment of Agriculture 


Advisers 


Howard R. Cottam, Counselor of Embassy, Rome 

Francis Linville, Chief, Agricultural Products Staff, De- 
partment of State 

F. Marion Rhodes, Director, Office of Requirements and 
Allocations, Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture 


The agenda for the nineteenth meeting includes 
consideration of the following items: Review of 
the world agricultural commodity situation, with 
special reference to such commodities as wheat, 
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rice, cocoa, fish, fats and oils; international com- 
modity stabilization techniques; impediments to 
world trade in food and agricultural products; 
trade in fruit and vegetables; stimulation of the 
consumption of milk and dairy products; and 
preparation of a report to the Council of the Fao. 

The Committee on Commodity Problems was 
established by the fifth session of the Conference 
of the Fao (Washington, D.C., November 21- 
December 6, 1949). Its last (eighteenth) session 
was held at Rome, February 18-22, 1952. 


U.N. Trusteeship Council 


On June 2 the Department of State announced 
that the eleventh session of the U.N. Trusteeship 
Council will convene at New York, on June 3, 
1952. The U.S. delegation to this session is as 
follows: 


Acting U. 8. Representative 


Benjamin Gerig, Director, Office of Dependent Area 
Affairs 
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Advisers 


William I. Cargo, Office of Dependent Area Affairs 
William B. Edmondson, Office of Dependent Area Affairs 
James R. Fowler, Office of Dependent Area Affairs 
Vernon D. McKay, Office of Dependent Area Affairs 
Curtis C. Strong, Office of Dependent Area Affairs 


The Trusteeship Council, one of the principal 
organs of the United Nations, was established in 
December 1946 to assist in carrying out the func- 
tions of the United Nations with respect to the In- 
ternational Trusteeship System established by the 
Charter. At the present time there are 11 trust 
territories—7 in Africa ((Tanganyika under 
British administration; Ruanda Urundi under 
Belgian administration; Somaliland under Ital- 
ian administration; Cameroons under British ad- 
ministration; Cameroons under French adminis- 
tration; Togoland under British administration: 
and Togoland under French administration) and 
four in the Pacific area (Western Samoa under 
New Zealand administration; Nauru and New 
Guinea under Australian administration; and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands adminis- 
tered by the United States). The Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands is a strategic area adminis- 
tered by the United States pursuant to the trustee- 
ship agreement between the United States and 
the Security Council of the United Nations. 

Membership on the Trusteeship Council is 
evenly divided between six states which administer 
trust territories (Australia, Belgium, France, 
New Zealand, United Kingdom, and the United 
States) and six states which do not (China, Do- 
ninican Republic, El Salvador, Iraq, Thailand, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). 
Italy, the administering authority for the trust 
territory of Somaliland, but not as yet a member 
of the United Nations, participates without vote 
in the work of the Council. 

At the forthcoming session, the Trusteeship 
Council will devote considerable attention to the 
examination of 356 petitions concerning condi- 
tions in the trust territories, as well as the annual 
reports on the seven trust territories in Africa. 
Other agenda items include consideration of re- 
ports of several committees of the Council (in- 
cluding the Standing Committee on Administra- 
tive Unions, the Committee on Rural Economic 
Development of Trust Territories, and the Com- 
mittee on Participation of Indigenous Inhabitants 
of Trust Territories in the Work of the Trustee- 
ship Council); educational and social advance- 
ment in the trust territories; reports prepared 
by the U.N. Visiting Mission to trust territories 
in East Africa; and arrangements for a mission 
to make a periodic visit to trust territories in West 
Africa. 

The last (tenth) session of the Trusteeship 
Council was held at New York, February 27- 
April 1, 1952. 
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New Branch Office of IIA 
To Open at Chicago 


[Released to the press May 81] 


In order to secure greater cooperation with the U.S, 
Overseas information program by midwestern business 
and private organizations and individuals, the Depart- 
ment of State will open a new office on June 2 at the Post 
Office building in Chicago. 

A branch of the State Department’s Private Enterprise 
Cooperation Staff, the new unit will be in the charge of 
George J. Hummel, veteran New York newspaperman and 
former advertising executive. 

In announcing the opening of the new office, Wilson 
Compton, head of the International Information Adminis- 
tration (Ita) said, “the purpose of this office is to en- 
courage American private agencies to take a more active 
part in the ‘war of ideas’ now going on in the world.” 

“Freedom is everybody's business and so is the defense 
of freedom,” Mr. Compton said. “We want suggestions 
and ideas from every American who is willing to help in 
this program. There are few industries, schools, clubs, 
or other organizations too small to participate,” he added. 

In pointing out the reasons for the selection of Chicago 
for the new office, Mr. Compton emphasized the impor- 
tance of the North Central States in world trade. Other 
branch offices are in New York and San Francisco. 

The Private Enterprise Cooperation Staff was created 
4 years ago by authority of Congress to stimulate active 
interest and participation in the “Campaign of Truth” 
among private groups. These include private agencies, 
business firms, nonprofit organizations, and individuals 
who can either independently carry out a project to sup- 
plement the Campaign of Truth or assist in various phases 
of its program. Some 500 private organizations are 
currently cooperating with Ira. 


Appointment of Officers 


Haywood P. Martin as Assistant Administrator for Man- 
agement of the Technical Cooperation Administration. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Exchange of Official Publications. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2311. Pub. 4390. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Pakistan— 
Signed at Karachi Apr. 25 and May 23, 1951; entered 
into force May 23, 1951. 


Inter-American Highway. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 2318. Pub. 4410. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Department of State Bulletin 
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Agreement between the United States and El Salva- 
dor—Signed at Washington Feb. 19 and Mar. 19, 19513 
entered into force Mar. 19, 1951. 


Economic Cooperation With Belgium Under Public Law 
472, 80th Congress, as Amended. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2334. Pub. 4101. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Belgium 
amending agreement of July 2, 1948, as amended— 
Signed at Brussels Sept. 10, 1951; entered into force 
Sept. 10, 1951. 


Part Il, Sixth Release, U.S. 
Treaty Developments 


[Released to the press May 19] 


The Department of State made available to the 

ublic on May 19 part II of the sixth release of 
Dnited States Treaty Developments. This pub- 
lication is a documented looseleaf reference service 
periodically providing basic and current informa- 
tion on international agreements entered into by 
the United States. 

The material issued today is comprised entirely 
of pages of revised information to make current 
as of December 31, 1950, the annotations on all of 
the 1,274 agreements included to date in United 
States Treaty Developments. 

Among the many agreements with respect to 
which recent developments have been noted in the 
current release are such multilaterals as the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the Conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation (Chicago, 
1944), the Articles of Agreement of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and of the International Monetary Fund, 
the International Sanitary Convention for Aerial 
Navigation (Chicago, 1944), the Charter of the 
United Nations and Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, the agreements establishing the 
constitutions of Fao, Unesco, WuHo, and Ito, the 
International Convention for the Regulation of 
Whaling (1946), the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance (“Rio Pact”), the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Convention and 
Radio Regulations (Atlantic City, 1947), the con- 
vention for the unification of certain rules relating 
to international transportation by air (“Warsaw 
Convention”, 1929), the convention for limiting 
the manufacture of narcotic drugs (Geneva, 1913), 
the agreement regarding the regulation of pro- 
duction and marketing of sugar (London, 1937), 
the International Wheat Agreement (1949), the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and others, as well as 
numerous important bilateral agreements between 
the United States and 50 other countries relating 
to a wide range of subjects. 

A revised comprehensive index of 235 pages, by 
countries and ehiee, is also provided with part 





1For information relating to part I, see BULLETIN of 
Aug. 6, 1951, p. 236. 
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II of the sixth release of United States Treaty 
Developments. Certain pages of the numerical 
list of the series prints of treaties and agreements, 
which constitutes appendix II of the publication, 
have also been revised so as to extend the list to 
include Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2228. 

The seventh release of United States Treaty De- 
velopments, the issuance of which is being ex- 
pedited so as to make it available in the near 
future, will also be comprised of two parts: Part I 
will contain annotations on agreements not pre- 
viously included in the publication; part II will 
contain information regarding all actions and de- 
velopments during 1951 (including the annotation 
of extending, amending, or supplementing agree- 
ments) with respect to the agreements included in 
the publication as of December 31, 1951. 

United States Treaty Developments is compiled 
by the Treaty Staff, Office of the Legal Adviser. 
Inquiries with respect to the content or compila- 
tion of the publication may be referred to Miss 
Ruth Bleezarde or Miss Nell Gordon, Department 
of State, extension 3812. 

Part II of the sixth release ($2.50), as well as 
prior releases, may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: May 31-June 6, 1952 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. Items marked (*) 
are not printed in the BULLETIN; items marked (7) 
will appear in a future issue. 


No. Date Subject 

398 5/19 U.S. treaty developments 

405 5/21 Martin: Admin. officer for TCA 

413 5/24 U.S.-Korean economic agreement 

417 5/27 Bruce: Statement on S. J. Res. 130 
425 5/28 New Ita office at Chicago 

427 5/29 Committee on commodity problems 
428 5/29 Muccio: Success in Korea 

*429 5/31 Visit of Philippine Sec. of Nat'l 





Defense 

4430 6/2 New Bolivian Government recognized 
*431 6/2 Truman: Italian national holiday 
*432 6/2 Exchange of persons 

433 6/2 Acheson: Defense agreement signed 
4434 6/2 Meeting on mizrants 

435 6/2 U.N. Trusteeship Council 

436 6/4 Hopkins appointed to Nato 

437 6/4 Acheson: Tribute to McCloy 
44:8 6/4 Tonnage measurement meeting 

*439 6/4 Mesta: Friendship is a two-way street 
+440 6/4 Mesta: Advertising world good will 
*441 6/5 Birthday of Queen Elizabeth II 
4442 6/5 Io conference 

443 6/5 Hungarian trade concessions suspended 
1444 6/6 Vietnam raised to embassy rank 
4445 6/6 Cambodia raised to embassy rank 
*446 6/6 Exchange of persons 
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American Principles 
Memorial Day at Antietam battlefield (Humel- 
sine) . eS Se ee ee tar 


Asia 


KOREA: 
Communiqués to the Security Council . 
Economic coordination agreement with USS. . 
The explosion of a Communist delusion . 


Communism 


Korea and the explosion of a Communist 
delusion . . : 


Congress 

Current legislation on foreign policy . 

MESSAGES TO CONGRESS: President’s message 
re transmittal of German contractual agree- 
ments and North Atlantic — — 
to Senate . ee pie eS 


Senate resolution proposing restrictions on 
treaty-making powers; text, statements 
(Truman, Bruce) a oe ae ee 


‘Europe 


Bonn agreements and European defense treaty; 
tribute to McCloy (Acheson) 


GERMANY: President’s message re transmittal 
of contractual agreements and North 
Atlantic Treaty protocol to Senate. 


HUNGARY: Concessions suspended on imports . 


Human Rights 
The world’s awakening peoples and their demand 
for human betterment (Lubin) . 


International Meetings 


Report on UNICEF program committee and 
executive board (Lenroot) . ee 


U.S. DELEGATIONS: 
Committee on commodity problems (FAO) . 
Trusteeship Council, 11th session . 


Mutual Aid and Defense 


Bonn agreements and European defense treaty; 
tribute to McCloy (Acheson) >. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Assistant secretary general for defense oe 
tion appointed ....... . 


Index 


Presidential Documents 
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Trust Territories 
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United Nations 
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